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28. Wilsonia mitrata. Hooded Warbler. — One in the Holman col- 
lection, and one in the Allen collection, 
taken at Hamilton. 3 3 Ibid., 277. 
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The First Hooded Warbler Taken in Maine. — On tire 9U1 of Septem- 
ber, 1904, Mr. Samuel T. Dana, of Portland, informed me that he had seen 
a Hooded Warbler ( Wihonia mitrata) at Falmouth. As this bird had 
never, to my knowledge, been recorded in Maine, I asked him to secure 
a specimen, which he did on the 10th of September, 1904. The bird was 
brought to a Portland taxidermist the same day and mounted. It is now 
in the possession of Mr. Dana. It is a male bird, an adult, and is in per- 
fect plumage. It was taken in the trees near a dwelling, and had been 
there several days, in company with other warblers. The capture of this 
warbler and the establishing of a new record has attracted considerable 
comment among local ornithologists. — W. H. Brownson, Portland , 

Maine. Auk, XXII, J ti.ru, 1906 , i> 2 $*• 
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Sylvania mitrata. — On going out to the barn Sunday evening, Oct. 15, 
1893, to do the accustomed chores, I found a small bird flying about the 
grain room. At first, thinking it was an English Sparrow, I paid little 
attention to it but a second glance in its direction, when the light from 
the lantern revealed the coloring of the head, I saw it was not a Sparrow. 
I, therefore, shut the door and an exciting chase ensued; finally the little 
bird dropped exhausted behind the grain barrels, and none but ornitholo- 
gists in localities where the Hooded Warbler is so rare, can judge of my 
delight when in looking over the barrels I beheld the upturned face of this 
beautiful bird. I carried it into the house and gave it full possession of 
the birdroom. On returning from business Monday noon I found the 
little bird lying dead on one of the cases, probably from starvation, as the 
stomach was entirely empty. I judge the bird was driven from its course 
by the severe storm of two days previous. In plumage it is equal to any 
adult male in my collection taken during the months of May and June in 
the South. — H. D. Eastman, Framingham , Mass. 
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Sylvania mitrata. — On going out to the barn Sunday evening, Oct. 15, 
1893, to do the accustomed chores, I found a small bird flying about the 
grain room. At first, thinking it was an English Sparrow, I paid little 
attention to it but a second glance in its direction, when the light from 
the lantern revealed the coloring of the head, I saw it was not a Sparrow. 
I, therefore, shut the door and an exciting chase ensued ; finally the little 
bird dropped exhausted behind the grain barrels, and none but ornitholo- 
gists in localities where the Hooded Warbler is so rare, can judge of my 
delight when in looking over the barrels I beheld the upturned face of this 
beautiful bird. I carried it into the house and gave it full possession of 
the birdroom. On returning from business Monday noon I found the 
little bird lying dead on one of the cases, probably from starvation, as the 
stomach was entirely empty. I judge the bird was driven from its course 
by the severe storm of two days previous. In plumage it is equal to any 
adult male in my collection taken during the months of May and June in 
the South. — H. D. Eastman, Framingham, Mass. 


A New Warbler ( Myiodioctes mitratus ) for Massachusetts. — 
For information regarding the first occurrence of the Hooded Warbler in 
Massachusetts I am indebted to Mr. Gordon Plummer, who writes me that 
an adult male of this species was taken by Mr. William Adair, who shot 
it from the highest branches of an oak-tree, in Brookline, June 25, 1879. 
This Warbler is abundant and breeds in Southern Connecticut, yet only a 

single instance of its presence near the Massachusetts line has been noted, 
Mr. E. I. Shores having captured a specimen at Suffield, Conn. — Ruth- 
vkn Deane, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bu&N.O.O. 5, April, 1880, p. Hi. 


Capture of a Second Specimen of the Hooded Warbler in Massachu- 
setts. — Some time ago my friend, Mr. Wilmot W. Brown , Jr. , of this city, 
showed me, among other interesting birds in his collection, a specimen of 
the Hooded Warbler ( Sylvania mitrata) taken at Provincetown, Mass., 
by Mr. Harry C. Whorf of Winthrop. 1 have since obtained full particu- 
lars of the capture from Mr. Whorf, who kindly permits me to write this 
note. The bird was an adult male in high plumage, and was shot June 
25, 18S8, while busily catching insects in a thicket of scrub oaks and 
bushes. From the date of capture it would seem probable that the War- 
bler was breeding in the vicinity ; but Mr. Whorf, who watched it for some 
time before shooting, saw nothing in its behavior to indicate that such 
was the case, the bird showing no signs of anxiety at his presence, nor 
any of the actions characteristic of a bird having a nest or young near by. 
There is, I believe, but one previous record of the occurrence of Sylvania 
mitrata in Massachusetts, that of a specimen taken in Brookline, June 
25, 1879, as noted by Mr. Ruthven Deane (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, 
18S0, p.117). — Frank II. Hitchcock, Somerville, Mass. 

AUK. VII, Oct, 1890, p, v<7- 
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The Hooded Warbler in Massachusetts. — On the fifth of this month 
(September, 1901) I identified an adult male Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia 
mitrata ) in a line of old privet bushes in the Harvard Botanical Garden 
of this city. Although I did not kill the bird, there is no doubt as to its 
identitv, for I was often not more than five feet from it and easily made 
out every characteristic of the species. I know of no other record of this 
species for Massachusetts. — Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass, 


Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p .39/- 
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The Hooded Warbler in Massachusetts. — On the fifth of this month 
(September, 1901) I identified an adult male Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia 
mitrcita ) in a line of old privet bushes in the Harvard Botanical Garden 
of this city. Although I did not kill the bird, there is no doubt as to its 
identity, for I was often not more than five feet from it and easily made 
out every characteristic of the species. I know of no other record of this 
species for Massachusetts. — Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge , Mass. 
.ink, XVIII, Oct.. 1901, p .3?/- 




The Hooded Warbler in Massachusetts. — On the fifth of this month 
(September, 1901) I identified an adult male Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia 
mitrata ) in a line of old privet bushes in the Harvard Botanical Garden 
of this city. Although I did not kill the bird, there is no doubt as to its 
identity, for I was often not more than five feet from it and easily made 
out every characteristic of the species. I know of no other record of this 
species for Massachusetts. — Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass. 
Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p-39?- 


In this connection I should also like to make a correction in my record 
of the Hooded Warbler ( Wihonia mitrata ), which appeared in the October 
number of ‘ The Auk ' (XVIII, p. 397), in which I stated that I knew of no 
other record of this bird for Massachusetts. On investigating the mat- 
ter, however, I find that there are four previous records. Therefore the 
present status of this bird in Massachusetts is as follows: (1) Brookline, 
one taken June 25, 1S79 ; (2) Taunton, two birds noted May S, 1S8S; (3) 
Provincetown, a male taken June 25, 1S88; (4) Framingham, a male taken 
October 15, 1S93 ; (5) Cambridge, a male noted September 5, 1901. It is 
also said to have formerly bred about Pittsfield in the western part of the 
State. — Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass. 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p. ?“• 


Hooded Warbler at Nahant, Mass — On the afternoon of August 30, 
1913, in company with Messrs. Albert Richards and Lawton W. Lane, while 
walking leisurely through one of the estates at East Point, Nahant, our 
attention was attracted to a warbler new to us all. It proved to be a male 
Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia mitrata) in full plumage. 

The bird was very active but not shy and allowed us to watch it at close 
range as it flitted from one shrub to another in pursuit of insects. The 
black markings of the head contrasted with the yellow gave the bird a 
striking appearance and when on the wing the tail was spread displaying 
the white outer tail feathers. At no time did we observe the bird more 
than six or seven feet from the ground. Although I had been unable to 
find the species recorded from Essex County, Dr. Charles W. Townsend 
tells me that he has one record. — George M. Bubier, Lynn, Mass. 

if mk i&M. p. 10 if- 


Hooded Warbler at Boston, Mass. — On October 2, in walking around 
the Boston Public Garden looking for migratory birds, as is my custom, 
I met a friend who told me she had just seen a “ strange little warbler with 
a black bib and cap which were connected by a band on the side of the 
head,” but she had lost sight of him. We searched for him but could not 
find him. 

The next day I met her again and we found the bird in the same location 
as the day before and were sure that it was a Hooded Warbler {Wilsonia 
mitrata.) While we were standing there Mr. E. H. Forbush passed through 
the garden. I gave him my field glasses that he might see the bird and he 
confirmed our identification. 

The little stranger did not seem to be a bird of the tree tops as at no time 
did I see him more than two thirds up in the trees but his favorite place was 
in the lower branches flitting in and out with an occasional drop to the 
flower beds below. He was in full plumage and easy to find as the graceful 
opening and closing of his tail distinguished him at once. 

The maple trees where he made his stay are on the edge of a path where 
people are passing to and fro all day long, yet he paid no attention to them 
and kept on with his hunt for food. My friend heard him one morning 
give his clear bright song, and I heard his call note many times. We studied 
him every day and notified many bird students so that they might enjoy 
the unusual opportunity with us. 

He remained in the garden eleven days. After he had been there about 
three days a storm set in of rain and dense fog, which lasted a week. He 
was seen on the twelfth of October, but the morning of the thirteenth was 
fair and I was unable to find him so that it would appear that he was held 
there by the inclement weather and took advantage of the first clear night 
to start on his long flight southward. — Ida G. Jenkins, Boston, Mass. 

Akk n r. /o y. 


Some Birds of Rare or Accidentel ^ 
ourrenoe in New England. H- A.ruroie 

5. Myiodioctes mitratus. Hooded Warbler. — A male was shot 
at Sufliekl, Conn., by Mr. Shores, July 8, 1875. This bird, though found 
regularly along the Sound shore of Connecticut, has not been noticed so 
far northward before in New England. This, as well a.s a few other spe- 
cies characteristic of the Carolinian Fauna, will probably be found to 
extend up the river-valleys of Connecticut, though not passing farther 
eastward. 

Bull. N.O.O. 2, Jan.. 1877. p.21 
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I was very much interested in a curious nest 
of the Hooded Warbler, which I secured last 
June. Curious in that it so decidedly differed 
from the ordinary fashion of the series, being 
suspended between the forked branch of a 
small bush after the manner of the Vireos, 
which it so nearly resembled that one could 
scarcely believe that It could belong to any 
other than the Red-eyed Vireo, with perhaps a 
few more leaves among the materials of its 
composition than that species usually affect. 

And yet I found the old Mitratus sitting proudly 
on her four eggs of ordinary pattern, and rock- 
ing in her pendant cradle as gaily as if tier in- 
fancy had been passed in aVireo'.s nest and she 
had never known any other pattern in the fam- 
ily. I carefully preserved the nest with its 
attachments, and it is now in the collection of 
Mr. S. B. Ladd, who values it very highly. 

Q.& O . XI11, Sep t. 1888 p. 141 






■Jer.^ral Notes 
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The Hooded Warbler is common in this vicinity wherever the laurel 
grows in abundance, but is less so toward the central part (Seymour, 

etc.). nl: X.Jan, 1893 . p. 90 . 




74. Hooded Warblers. Nesting in Southern Conn. By J. N. Clark. 


/bid., VI, pp. v &. — The taking of various nests recorded. 

374. Hooded Warbler. Nesting in Southern Conn. By J. N. Clark. 

Ibid., p. 102. a & 9. ys»nvil 
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The Hooded Warbler at Montville, Conn. — On June 18, 1899, I took 
a Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia mitrata ) that was singing in some moun- 
tain laurel bushes in an oak wood near the town of Montville, Conn., on 
the southern bank of the Thames River. It was the first time I have 
ever heard this species sing, and as I could not get within forty yards of 
it or see it plainly I was obliged to take the bird. I am not aware that 
the species has been recorded from the region of this river. — Reginald 
Heber Howe, Jr., Long-wood , jfcftzjj. 

Auk, XVI, Oct. , 1899, p .3**. 
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I found also two male Hooded Warblers ( Wilsonia mitrata) on the 
Gales Ferry side of the river on June 23 and 24, opposite the Montville 
shore where I found a single bird last June (see Auk, XVI, 1899, p. 360); 
these two birds were singing among the mountain laurel bushes on the 


southern hillsides. 




XVII, Oct., 1900, p.o’??. 
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8. Myiodioctes mitratus, (Gmelin) Audubon. Hooded Warbler. — 
Mr. C. Hart Merriam, in his late “Review of the Birds of Connecticut” 
(pp. 25 and 29), rectifies an error in the recent descriptions of the females 
of this species. I wish to add my testimony to his conclusions, “ that the 
female bird, like the male, is several years — at least three — in attaining 
its full plumage ; and that the two sexes, when fully adult, can only be 
distinguished by the fact that, in the female, the throat, though strongly 
tinged with black, is never pure Hack as in the male.” Long ago I dis- 
covered these facts, as the bird is an abundantly breeding summer resi- 
dent here, where I have taken several of their nests in a single walk. 
With a large series of specimens before me, I can fully indorse Mr. 
Merriam’s views. The females of the second summer are entirely with- 
out any black upon the head, and I have frequently found them sitting 
upon their eggs in this condition. Males of the same age show very evi- 
dent traces of black. Only in extreme examples does the black on the 
hood and throat of the female approach the purity of those parts in the 
male. 


Bull. N.O.O. 8 1 April, 1878, p. J 1 . 


IIoodkd Warbler in Western New York. — This beautiful spe- 
cies has been noted as of not uncommon occurrence near liiverdale, N. Y. 
(Bull. Nut. Orn. Club, Vol. Ill, p. 130), and as of rare occurrence in 
Lewis County, N. Y. (Bull. Nut. Orn. Club, Vol. IV, p. 7). From nearly 
three months’ study of the bird in Northern Cayuga and Wayne Counties 
(N. Y.), we are able to give a pretty correct account of its occurrence in 
this section. We first met with the bird July 10, 1878, in the woods bor- 
dering the shore of Lake Ontario, near Fair Haven. Our attention was 
attracted by a loud alarm note, not unlike that of the Golden-crowned 
Thrush ( Siuvus auricapillus). We secured the female on the spot, the 
male not until the next day. From that time forward we found them in 
every suitable locality for miles around. The birds’ favorite' haunts ap- 
peared to be dense and solitary woods with tangled undergrowth, where 
fallen hemlock tops and other ddbris of the woods that mark decay 
are overgrown with various briery bushes. From our arrival in July 
until the time of their departure, they were in full song. In many cases 
we found single birds having two distinct songs. Often have we observed 
them singing one for some time, and then, as though tired of that, take up 
the other, sometimes alternating the two. 

July 25 we found their nest, containing three young and one egg. The 
next day we found a«seconcl nest, near which were three young, scarcely 
able to fly. The nests were placed in the forks of small saplings, near the 
ground, and were composed of hemp and grapevine fibres, lined with horse- 
hair. interspersed with feathers. 

The birds began moulting about the first week in August, but by the 
middle of September we obtained some fine specimens apparently recov- 
ered from this state. We secured female birds with the black gradating 
from a single spot to a full tracing of the hood. We also found young males 
of the year, with the black as dense and glossy, and the yellow as rich, as 
in the best adults; yet the little “spike tails” scarcely exceeded half an 
inch in length, and their peculiar plumage marked them as young. We 
observed this Warbler as late as September 20. when a few cold breezes 
from the lake drove them southward. — Samuel F. Ratiibun and Frank 


S. Wright, Auburn, N. Y. SullN.O.C. 4, April, 1879, p, //£-// 7. 


Arrivals of Mig’y Birds, Spring-- 1886 , 
Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G-. Paine, Jr. 


Some of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A.B.Kibbe. 


May 11, Sylvania mitrata , (084). Hooded 
Warbler. 


June 8. A set of four Hooded 

o.&o Vol. 17, Sept. 1892 p.134 



G.&O. XI. Aug. 1380. p. 125 
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Bird No 1 3 from Long Island, N.Y. 
:/.iliam i>utcher. 


17. Sylvania mitrata. Hooded Warbler. — “With us, the Hooded 
Flycatching Warbler is not abundant” is the note of Giraud.f In the 
Lawrence collection in the American Museum, there is but one speci- 
men, a male, from Long Island. The only specimen that I have in my 
collection, and also my only record from Long Island, is of one that 
struck Fire Island Light, during the night of September r, 1S8S. Wind, 
N. W. , light; cloudy. 

+ B luLt h. PyX. Auk, VI. April, 1889. p. , 






On April 30, in the same locality ^1 secured a male Hooded Warbler 
{Sylvania mitrata ), and Mr. A. H. Helme, of Miller’s Place, Suffolk 
County, tells me that he observed one at South Setauket in May, but could 
not secure it. Neither of us ever met the bird before, and it is quite 

? 1 c>. n 'T-cZ/y, 7z. 4 ^ 

Auk 9, July. 1892. p. 306-7. 


Dutcher, Bare Long Island Birds. 

Sylvania mitrata. Hooded Warbler. — There are two specimens of 
this species, both presented by Mr. Chas. H. Baxter after they had been 
mounted by Mr. Akhurst. Neither of them has any locality or date 
attached. Mr. Akhurst states positively that they were from birds brought 
to him in the flesh. 


Auk X. July . 1893 


277 


General Notes. 

Notes - Long Island Birds. 

Arthur H. Howell, Brooklyn, N. Y x 

Sylvania mitrata. — Since my previous record of this bird (Auk, Vol. 
IX, p. 306), 1 have secured another specimen, an immature female, in 
almost the identical spot in Parkville where I shot the first one, which 
was an adult male. The first specimen was killed April 30, 1892, as it 
alighted on the track of a railway which passes through the woods; the 
second one was shot May 15, 1893, as it was feeding in the lower limbs 
of the trees. 

Mr. Dutcher has two specimens in his collection, one of which he has 
recorded (Auk, Vol. VI, p. 139) ; the other was killed at Shelter Island, 
May 16, 1891. 

Mr. J. C. ICnoess, the taxidermist of Riverhead, has one very fine 
specimen in his collection. 

These, with two specimens in the collection ol the Long Island His- 
torical Society (Auk, Vol. X, p. 277) and two in the Lawrence collection, 
make in all nine recorded specimens from Long Island. — Arthur H. 
Howell, Brooklyn , N. T. Q . 

A pk XI. Jan. 1894 p. 84 
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mitratus. 






Bull N. 0.0. 8, July, 1878, p,/*# f . 




The Hooded Warbler in Western New York. — From various 
points in the dense forest, on the balmy days of May. comes the common 
and familiar song of the Hooded Warbler, — che-reek, che-reek, che-reek, 
chi-di-et , the first three notes with a loud bell-like ring, and the rest in 
fery much accelerated time, and with the falling inflection. Arriving 
eA-iy in May, this is one of our common summer residents throughout 
the dense upland forests, occupying the lower story of the woodland home, 
while the Cocrulean Warbler occupies the upper. Here let me say that 
in addition to its alarm note, a sharp whistling or metallic chi/ which is 
very clearly characterized, the Hooded Warbler has two distinct songs, 
as different as if coming from different species. Never shall I forget how 
I was once puzzled by this trick. I was strolling in a thick forest, near 
the corner of a slashing, in an evening twilight in June, when I was sur- 
prised by a strange whistling melod y , — zvhce-rech, ivhee-ree-eeh — with 
a marked emphasis on the second syllable, and a still more marked one 
on the last. Part of the time this utterance was somewhat varied, a few 
notes being sometimes added, and again a few being dropped. My cu- 
riosity was greatly excited, for I had supposed myself familiar with the 
voices of all the birds in the neighborhood ; but it became too dark to 
identify the bird. For nearly a week I went to that spot every day, always 
hearing the song, but never being able to get a clear sight of the bird. 
It seemed exceedingly shy. In vain did I crawl on hands and knees among 
the undergrowth to get near to it; for just as I would seem about to gain 
a good view of it the song would cease at the point under observation 
and come from one more distant. Just as I was about to give the matter 
up one evening, down came the singer, stage by stage through the thick 
foliage, and alighting within a few feet of me and in clear sight, gave the 
full "effect of his whistling song. I have since heard the same song a 
number of times and in different places from the Hooded Warbler. So 
I conclude that in the case of this species there are, occasionally at least, 
two distinct and altogether different songs. 

The Hooded Warbler is one of those which make their home on or 
near the ground. Here it keeps itself for the most part well concealed 
among the foliage of the thick undergrowth, having a rather slow and 
dignified movement for a bird of its kind. 

It builds its nest from a foot to eighteen inches from the ground, 
generally in the upright or somewhat leaning fork of a little bush. I once 
found it on a beech limb, lying on the ground, but still retaining the dry 
leaves. It is somewhat bulky, but quite neat, the lower part being of dry 
or skeleton leaves, the upper part, especially the high and well-defined 
rim, of long fibrous bark, as that of the grape-vine,, ash, basswood, or 
elm, laid almost as nicely as coiled cords, the whole structure being bound 
together by a webby material, and lined with fine grasses, bark-fibres, 
and horse-hair. In location, material, and structure, it is quite unique, 
and, like most other birds’ nests, is a much more certain means of identi- 
fication than the eggs themselves. These, two to four in number, varying 
from .63X.52 to .75X.50, are clear white, delicately specked and spotted, 
sometimes even blotched, with reddish, brown, and lilac. In form and 
coloration the eggs are very variable. They may be found fresh from the 
last week in May till, the middle of June. A second set may be found in 
July. The male aids in incubation. 

Confined to the eastern part of the United States, and barely entering 
the southern part of New England, Western New York, and Central New 
York where it is quite common, must be about the northern limit of this 
species. — J. H. Langille, Knowlesville , Orleans Co., JV. T. 


Bull N. O.O. .April, i882,p. //?-/*<?. 


Some Birds of Lewis Co, N.Y. 
0. Hart Merriam 



Myiodioctes mitratus. Hooded Warbler. — O 11 the 9th of 
September last (1878), at Lowville, an adult male of this species 
, was killed by a cat and brought, while still warm, to Mr. Romeyn 
B. Hough, who now has the specimen. So far north of its known 
range it can hardly bo considered more than a straggler. 

Bull. N. 0.0, 4, Jan., 1879, p, . 

Notes fiiom Osweoo, N. Y.— June T. I found near Uurc 
a nest of Hoode d Warble r containing three fresh eggs. It 
was in a wet swamp, one foot from the ground, in a small 
bunch of sprouts that grew from the root of a small Water 
Beech. I have never seen but four or five of these Warblers « 

here in the breeding season. && 1 /O.&O. X. Oct. 1885. Ef." IZ 
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Myiodioctes mitratus. Hooded Warbler. — Within the confines of 
a tract of somewhat elevated though diversified woodland, this species 
may be seen or heard every day in the early summer after the middle of 
May, though only on rare occasions has it been noted at other places in 
the vicinity. In these woods the ground reaches an elevation of (approxi- 
mately) two hundred and fifty feet, very nearly as high as any land in the 
vicinity, and here these birds may be found breeding indifferently on the 
open or wooded summits, or at their base near the low swampy growth 
bordering the woods. Owing to the encroachment of the Cow Buntings, 
but a single bird was reared between two nests which I discovered in 
• 1875 . I have females in my collection representing well the state of plu- 
mage recently spoken of by Mr. Merriam,t and by Mr. E. A. Mearns,J of 
Highland Falls. In one of these birds the black, though well defined in 
the region of the occiput, is scarcely deteetible on the throat ; while another, 
though less definitely marked, represents an almost opposite phase. This 
bird also breeds abundantly at Fort Lee, N. J., in company with H. ver- 
mivorus and H. pinus, and all three also occur at West Farms, N. Y. § 

t Review of the Birds of Conn., pp. 25 , 26 . 

t This Bulletin, Vol. Ill, pp. 71 , 72 . 

§ W. G. Stevens. Forest and Stream, Vol. VI, p. 215 . 


Bull, N. O.O. 3, July, 1878. p J3<>. 



Wilsonia mitrata. Hooded Warbler. — Mr. W. R. Maxon finds this 
species every summer on the west slope of the “ Stockbridge Hills,” a few 
miles from the village of Oneida. ITe has observed them during the 
breeding season for three years and on June 24, 1898, secured a fine male 
in full plumage. 



31. Wilsonia mitrata. Hooded Warbler. — “Rare. Two individ- 
uals seen May 29, 1900, one of which was captured, now in the writer’s 
collection.” The Hooded occurs as a regular (breeding) summer resident 
in the woods with the Cerulean on the Stockbridge West Hill where I 
found it first in 1896, subsequently in 1898 and 1900. (See Auk, XVII, 
178, 1900.) Two specimens were taken; one, June 24, 1S9S, which is in 
my own collection ; a second, adult female, June 15, 1900, now in the 
U. S- National Museum collection (No. 172461). Upon one of my visits 
in 1900 a partially fledged bird was seen with one parent. On July 22, 
1902, an adult bird in song was seen again in the same restricted area 
where the previous ones were observed. Altitude about 1250 feet. 


$. XWa.j^n.. Auk, XX, July, 1903, P - 
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PLUMAGES OF THE YOUNG HOODED WARBLER. 

BY WILLIAM PALMER. 

Several young male Hooded Warblers ( .Sylvania mitrata ) 
collected by myself in Hanover County, Virginia, in July, 1S93, 
differed so much from published descriptions that I called 
attention to them in a paper read at the Washington meeting 
of the A. O. U. of that year. Hoping to secure a better series, 


Oil LIIC LUIOlll. rTLjjpti 1 cnn^y uic inaic uua optuto uulo auaiu 

the full plumage until the third year.” 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton (Report on the Birds of Ohio, 1882, 
p. 279) describes a young male taken at Columbus, Ohio, 
August 25, 1874, as follows: “Above, yellow-olive, concealed 
yellow from bill to eyes ; feathers of crown and occiput with dark 
plumbeous bases and centers, some of the feathers of sides of 
crown with scarcely concealed black tips, line from bill 
over and around eye bright lemon yellow, separated from the 
uniform yellow of throat, breast, and abdomen, by dusky lores 
and olive-yellow auriculars ; under tail coverts very light yellow. 
Tail spots as in the adult. Bill very pale, dusky shaded.” 

This description agrees in some respects with Professor Baird’s 
specimen mentioned above, obtained by him at Carlisle, Pa., 
May 7, 1845, and labeled as a male by the collector. I have no 
hesitation whatever in calling Dr. Wheaton’s bird a young female of 
the year, and Professor Baird’s- specimen a female at least two 
years old : the error of sexing having been caused by the fact that 
the supra -renal capsules were mistaken for testes. Unfortunately 
this error is only too easily possible when birds are left for some 
time before skinning or when injured internally. 
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°S94 J Palmer, Plumages of the Hooded Warbler. 

publication was delayed, so that I have now before me a series of 
twenty-six specimens, illustrating the young of the year after 
leaving the nest, and all collected in Hanover and King William 
Counties, Virginia, besides a large series of adults from the same 
and other localities. 

I quote below various statements that I have found in the 
literature of the species, having italicized the parts which differ 
from the facts as illustrated in my specimens. 

Professor Baird, in the Pacific R. R. Report (Vol. IX, p. 292), 
says: “An immature male differs from that described above by 
having the black of the head restricted to a margin of the yellow 
on the top and sides, and a faint indication of the same on 
the throat.” 

In the Hist. N. Am. Birds (p. 314) he also says: “A young 
male in second year (2245, Carlisle, Penn., May) is similar to 
the female, but the hood is sharply defined anteriorly, though 
only bordered with black, the olive-green reaching forward 
almost to the yellow ; there are very slight indications of black 
on the throat. Apparently the male of this species does not attain 
the full plumage until the third year.” 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton (Report on the Birds of Ohio, 1S82, 
p. 279 ) describes a young tnale taken at Columbus, Ohio, 
August 25, 1S74, as follows: “Above, yellow-olive, concealed 
yellow from bill to eyes ; feathers of crown and occiput with dark 
plumbeous bases and centers, some of the feathers of sides of 
crown with scarcely concealed black tips, line from bill 
over and around eye bright lemon yellow, separated from the 
uniform yellow of throat, breast, and abdomen, by dusky lores 
and olive-yellow auriculars ; under tail coverts very light yellow. 
Tail spots as in the adult. Bill very pale, dusky shaded.” 

This description agrees in some respects with Professor Baird's 
specimen mentioned above, obtained by him at Carlisle, Pa., 
May 7, 1S45, and labeled as a male by the collector. I have no 
hesitation whatever in calling Dr. Wheaton’s bird a young female of 
the year, and Professor Baird’s specimen a female at least two 
years old : the error of sexing having been caused by the fact that 
the supra -renal capsules were mistaken for testes. Unfortunately 
this error is only too easily possible when birds are left for some 
time before skinning or when injured internally. 


Nesting of the Hooded Warbler. 


The Singing of Birds. B.P. Bioknell. 


This beautiful little Warbler is one of the 
rarest Warblers I have the pleasure of study- 
ing. They usually arrive here the first week 
in May and soon commence their nest build- 
ing, and full sets are completed by the first 
week in June. They choose for their nesting- 
site some large piece of woods, usually high 
land, well filled with small undergrowth, and 
then place their nest in a small thick beech 
or maple bush, usually from 12 to 24 inches 
from the ground ; but I took a set this 
season thirty-nine inches high. 

The nest is a plain structure, composed 
of dried leaves and vegetable material, occa- 
sionally lined with a little horse hair and a | 
few spider webs outside. It is quite bulky 
for the bird, and one would think easy 
enough to find ; but when you enter a large 
piece of woods so well filled with small under- 
growth that you cannot see ten feet ahead 
you will find it quite necessary to get down 
on your hands and knees to look for their 
nests. 

I have found them readily, and have looked 
two or three hours in this way for them ; yet 
the longer I look the stronger are the ties 
for that particular nest. You rarely ever see 
the male bird, and if the female is sitting 
you have nothing to guide you; but even 
then the Cowbird has often found it ahead 
of me and left her mark. 

I think the most secreted nest of the 
Hooded Warbler I ever found had been j 
visited by the Cowbird. 

Although I find nests of other species of 
Warblers, I take more pleasure in looking 
after Sylvan i a mitrata nests under those 
difficulties than any other, unless it is the 
Blackburnian, although I have never been 
able to find but one set of their eggs. I suc- 
ceeded in taking seven sets of the Hooded 
Warbler this season, five sets with four eggs 
each, and two sets of three. I have never 
taken a set of five. Eighty per cent, in my 
experience contain four eggs. 

Ahnon E. Kibbe. 

Mayville v N_Y\_ _ - — 

0.& O.Vol.18, July, 1898 P.99-1CO 


A Philadelphia Collection of Eggs of 

the Mniotiltidae. 

Myiodioctes mtratus. Hooded Warbler, 
fifteen sets of four, one set of three, total, 
sixteen sets. 

O.&O. XIII, Dec. 1388 p.170 


Myiodioctes mitratus. Hooded Warbler. 

The first song-period of this species seems rarely to pass early 
July — latest dates, July 10 and 15. Perfect songs heard in the 
fourth week of August locate the second song-period. At this 
time the plumage is approaching maturity. 

As has before been reported, this species possesses two differ- 
ent songs, or perhaps more truly, two distinct variations of one. 
These differences, however, are neither individual nor seasonal, 
but seem to come within the normal vocal compass of the species, 
both songs being used indiscriminately by the same bird. This 
fact has been noted by Rev. J. IT. Langille in the ‘Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club’ for April, 1SS2 (pp. 119, 120), 
whose experience in its discovery was very similar to my own. 

I well remember with what interest and excitement I followed one 
of the songs of this bird about the woods on many different days, 
expecting to make a new bird acquaintance, and with what sur- 
prise and chagrin I discovered that it proceeded from the Blooded 
Warbler, which had been constantly about me, but which I had 
never suspected to possess such versatility. 

Auk, I, July, 1884. p. 3. fit ~ 2 / J 


SYLVAN I A MITRATA. 

Hooded Warbler. 

This species was like the preceding, quite 
sparingly found, Arriving in Monroe County on 
April 18th, they were found alter that date in 
limited numbers. They were birds of decisive 
movements; not often did I observe them other- 
wise than when traveling from tree to tree in the 
forest, displaying at such times all the restless- 
ness of birds in migration, and conspicuous by 
both song and activity. They frequented the 
forests and old fields at altitudes ranging from 
2,500 feet up to 3,300 feet. At the latter range 
they were very sparingly found, and none ob- 
' served higher, save a single specimen secured 
near the “black growth” on Great Smoky Moun- 
tain, at an altitude of about 4,500 feet. 

As I confine the present series of articles to 
those, treating on the birds found breeding, I 
give a brief account of a nest found three years 
ago in Monroe County, on .June 3d. It was 
placed in a scrub oak about three feet from the 
ground, and was worthy of especial mention from 
the quantity of flax which was used in its con- 
struction. A strip of fine bark and bits of moss 
also entered into its composition. The eggs were 
four in number, of a faint creamy white, spotted 
with reddish-brown and lilac congregating about 
the larger end. Dimensions, ,65x.48, ,G5x.47, .04 
x.47, ,64x.4G. 

Another nest of the same species was placed in 
a similar position, but was much coarser in com- 
position, being constructed of bark strips, leaves 
and grasses and lined with fine grasses. It con- 
tained four eggs, nearly fresh on June 9th. They 
differ somewhat from the above set, in having 
the spots pretty evenly distributed over the entire 
surface of the egg. Measurements wore as fol- 
lows: ,G7x.50, .GGx.50, ,G5x.49, ,G5x.4G. 

c/i-CP.m. /too. m-m. 
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Hooded Warbler. 

NESTING IN SOUTHERN CONN. 

The interest manifested by readers of 
my article in O. and O. last Spring about 
the liabits, &c., of the Hooded Warbler, 
shown by the reception of letters relating 
to the subject from eveiy quarter of the 
country, excited me to still closer observa- 
tion of this bird’s habits during the past 
season. Though I was there almost every 
day, the first week of May pa ssed without 
my hearing the familiar note of this bird, 
an unusual circumstance but readily ex- 
plained by the cold stormy weather then 
prevailing ; but on the 9tli in their usual 
haunts I heard the clear ringing note of a 
solitary male from a Kalmia thicket, dis- 
tinctly repeated every three or four min- 
utes, and two days after the same sprightly 
song was resounding from every Kalmia 
thicket in the deep woods. I sat on a 
stump and watched a male as he sang. He 
was perched on the dead branch of a tree 
about ten feet from the ground, and seemed 
wholly absorbed in his own musical per 
formance regardless of my presence and of 
the other vocalists chanting in the vicinity. 
Every two or three minutes lie would 
throw back his head and with much appa- 
rent exertion deliver himself of his note, 
loud, clear, ringing, completely drowning 
the voices of the Oven Birds and the Red- 
starts who were trying to be heard all 
around him. I tried to put what he was 
saying into syllables, and he seemed to 
say “Pe-ter Pe-ter Re-gis-ter” every sylla- 
ble distinctly articulated, sometimes he 
would vary his chant by abbreviating it to 
“ Pe-ter Re-gis-ter ” and then extend it to 
“ Pe-ter Pe ter Pe-ter Re-gis-ter” again oc- 
casionally varying it with simply “ Regis- 
ter,” in this case accenting his first syllable. 
This expression seemed so clear and dis- 
tinct that whenever I have since heard the 
bird it recalls it instantly, and I have been 
able to substitute no other syllables satis- 
factorily to represent their song to my 
mind. 


Incubation was correspondingly later 
this year, the first set of four fresh eggs I 
found June 1st. This nest was within a 
few feet of the place where I found a nest 
in 1880 and another in 1879. I found an 
unfinished nest the same day and watched 
the female bird as she flew back and forth 
with the nesting materials, sometimes ac- 
companied by her mate who constantly 
cheered her on with his best songs about 
“ Pe-ter Pe-ter Reg-is-ter.” I noticed that 
he did all the singiug and she all the work ; 
the female wherever she went, on the ground 
or on the nest, repeated her loud “tchip” * 
almost constantly even with her beak full 
of nesting material. This was Monday and 
on Saturday following when I visited the 
nest I found one egg in it and the bird 
scolding at a squirrel that was chirruping 
near. On the next Tuesday I found no 
bird or squrrel there and the nest empty. 
On the whole the bird was much less 
abundant this year than usual. I only 
found six nests and took four sets, one of 
these contained the unusual number of five, 
and was built in an unusual position, a 
wild rose bush. This is the only set ex- 
ceeding four that I ever found. Some one 
asked about the lining of their nests and I 
have been amused upon examination of a 
half dozen nests that I have, to find no two 
of them lined alike; here is one lined al- 
most wholly with coarse hair from the tail 
of horse or cattle, another with very fine 
fibres of grape vine bark, another very fine 
grass, another mixed grass and hair, and 
one wholly with fine black roots. I think 
mixed grass and hair most common but 
upon strict examination the variation quite 
surprised me. — J. N. Clark, Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

(* In a previous article on the nesting 
habits of this bird which appeared in our 
April number, this word was distorted by 
our printer into “ telip” much to the an- 
noyance of our contributor who is too 
close an observer to make any such blun- 
der. — Ed.) 

O.&O. Yll.Max, 1882. p. /a. 
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BY J. P. N. 


The eggs of the beautiful Hooded Warbler 
(Myiodioctes mitratus ) do not show as great a 
variation in size and coloring as those of many- 
other species of Warblers, but still the study of 
a series of them will reveal many differences. 

The following series of eleven sets were all 
collected by the Hon. John N. Clark, with the 
exception of Set II, which were taken by Mr. 
Arthur T. Wayne. 

Set I. May 27, 1887. Saybrook, Conn. Four 
eggs, fresh. Creamy white, speckled at the, 
larger ends with dark reddish brown and lilac. 
The markings are principally confined to the 
larger ends: .GGx.51; .G9x.52; .G8x.53; .09 x 
.52. 

Set II. June 7, 1880. Charleston, South Car- 
olina. Four eggs, fresh. White, quite glossy. 
Marked with specks of lilac and reddish brown, 



and a few spots that are almost black, which 
form indistinct wreaths near the larger ends, 
and leave the remainder of the surface immac- 
ulate: .70x.54; ,70x.55; .09 x .53 ; .72x.55. 

Set 111. June 6, 1887. Saybrook, Conn. Four 
eggs, fresh. Creamy white, speckled and spot- 
ted more or less all over the surface with very 
light reddish brown, as well as a few spots of a 
darker shade of brown, and lilac. The mark- 
ings are closer together near the larger ends, 
where they form indistinct wreaths: .G8x.53; 
.70x.54; .G8x.53; .70x.55. 

Set IV. June 4, 1885. Saybrook, Conn. 
Three eggs, fresh. Creamy white, and quite 
glossy ; two of them are marked with a profu- 
sion of specks and spots of bright reddish 
brown and lilac, which are principally at the 
larger ends. The third egg has very light red- 
dish brown and lilac spots, in the form of a 
wreath at the larger end: .74x.54; .74x.55; 
.72 x .54. 

Set V. May 31, 1887. Saybrook, Conn. Four 
eggs, fresh. Creamy white, speckled and spot- 
ted with light reddish brown and lilac. The 
markings arc larger and thicker at the larger 
ends: .71x.55; .70x.55; .G8x.53; .6Sx.53. 

Set VI. May 20, 1887. Saybrook, Conn. 
Four eggs, fresh. White, speckled and spotted 
with reddish brown and lilac, chiefly at the 
larger ends, where they form wreaths: .G7x 
.52; .69 x .53 ; .70x.55; .G5x.54. ‘ 

Set VII. May 28, 1878. Four eggs. White, 
spotted and speckled with dark reddish brown 
and lilac. The markings are almost wholly at 
the larger ends, where they form indistinct 
wreaths: .71x.54; ,71x.55; .75 x .50 ; .73 x .55. 

Set VIII. June 3, 1880. Saybrook, Conn. 
Four eggs, fresh. Glossy creamy white, quite 
pointed for this species. Marked entirely at 
the larger ends with light and dark reddish 
brown and lilac spots and specks. The mark- 
ings are more at the larger ends of the eggs in 
this set than in any others in the series, and 
when looked at from the smaller ends the eggs 
appear entirely unmarked. This is a very odd 
effect, and the writer has never seen another 
set of eggs of any species which lays marked 
eggs in which this curious phenomenon is ap- 
parent. It is caused by the markings being 
confined to the very tops of the larger ends, 
and the largest circumference of the eggs at 
their broadest point being entirely unmarked 
it prevents the spots at the tops from being 
seen: .75x.53; .73x.54; ,72x.53 ; .73x.55. 

Set IX. June 4, 1886. Saybrook, Conn. Four 
eggs, slightly incubated. Creamy white, quite 
heavily wreathed near the larger ends with 


bright reddish brown and lilac: .70x.54; .71 x 
.52 ; .69 x .52 ; .G8 x .61. 

Set X. May 27, 1887. Saybrook, Conn. 

Four eggs. Creamy white, with some gloss. 
Wreathed near the larger ends with spots of 
bright reddish brown and lilac, with a few dark 
reddish brown ones ; the remainder of the surface 
of the eggs is immaculate: .68x.52; .72 x.53; 

.70 x .53 ; .08 x .53. 

Set XI. June 4, 188G. Saybrook, Conn. 

Four eggs, fresh. Creamy white, beautifully 
wreathed near the larger ends with very bright 
reddish brown and lilac — the latter color being 
almost imperceptable in some of the eggs. 

This is decidedly the handsomest set in the 
series: ,70x.55; -G9x.55; .69 x .54 : .69 x .55. 

O.&O. XII. Dec. 1887 p. 100 - 201 . 


1948. The Hooded Warbler. By ‘Scolopax.’ glfiteglat'6 Exchange, Vol.l» H*'7- 


. . _ , _ . Aiik, XV. July, 1B98, p. 37^- 

Accidental Death of a Hooded Warbler (Sylvania mitrata). — On Mar 
27, 1898, while wandering along a roadway in the vicinity of Great Timber 
and Beaver Swamp, Cape May County, New Jersey, in company with Dr. 
William E. Hughes, a male Hooded Warbler attracted our attention by 
its uneasiness. 

While searching tile surroundings for its nest, the Doctor discovered a 
female Hooded Warbler suspended by a horse hair tightly looped around 
the lower part of the neck, it having slipped up underneath the feathers,, 
and the other end was tangled among some small twigs and briars, where 
it no doubt was caught while the bird was carrying the material to line 
her nest with. She was hanging about two feet above the ground with 
her head dropped back exposing her throat, the feathers of which were 
parted by the action of heavy rains of the past few days. The condition 
of the bird was apparently fresh, and no nests of this species were found 
containing more than one egg at this time. — J. Harris Reed, Beverly^ 
N-J. 
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Syl vania ^nad-en-s-i-s .pus ilia . 


Lincoln, 
1897. 
June 20. 


Maine . 

''The Wilson's Warbler nest was found jjxt Lincoln, Maine^J 
June 20^ 1397 on some dry bushy ground about 100 yds. from the 
R.R. track. The nest v^as placed on, the ground in a bunch of 
dead ferns on the side of a small Knoll. I saw the birds go 
to the nest and upon parting some weeds and ferns that partly 
concealed the nest 4 young birds flew off through the bashes, 
the parents all the time fluttering about very close to me. 

At first they were very much excited and would flutter by just 
in front of me, but after a while they stood further off and 
fluttered their wings, every time I looked at them, all the 
time uttering a short sharp note different from that of other 
Warblers. Upon retiring a short distance they at once set a- 
botct feeding them, the female bringing twice as much as the 
male who had to stop and sing every little while." 

Prom letter from W.J. Clayton, Aug. 24, 1897, Lincoln, Me. 


Birds ■within Ten Miles of P'dint 
die Monts, Can, Comeau & Mernar: 


20. M/yiodioctes pusillus. Black-capped Yellow Warbler. — 
Rather rare. Shot June 9, 1882. Others seen. 

Bull. N. 0.0, 7 , Ooi, 1882, P.235 


Birds of Upper St, John. 

Bato&elder. 

28 . Myiodioctes pusillus (mis.) Bp. Wilson’s Black-cap.- A t 
Fort Fairfield this bird was common. We usually found them in icv s 
^ widow bushes, often in rather wet places. The birds were apt to go m 
companies of three or four or more. June 33 Mr Dwight caught a young 
bird just able to fly two or three yards at a time. The nest was no doubt 
close at hand, but the ground among the willow bushes was coveied 
deeply with brush that a diligent search for the nest showed noth, g 

Spt that it was not built in the bushes. The youngster showed m the 
most marked way the energy of disposition and rest ess ac m y 
characterize the adults. The species was not common at G.and Falls. 

Bu&N.O.O, 7 .April, 1882. p, 110 


Wilson’s Black Cap. ( Wilsonia pusilla.) 

— In “New England Bird Life” it is writ- 
ten of this species : “ In female and young 

birds the black cap is obscure or wanting.” 

My friend, Fred. Daniel, shot one at 
Madawaska, on June 13tli of this year, 
with a crown of as deep black as is usually 
found on the male, hut which, upon exam- 
ination, proved to be a female. One egg 
was aboitt ready to be laid, and upon open 
i ing it with my knife there was disclosed 
the yolk and white in perfect condition. — 

M. Chamberlain , St. John , N. />. 

VII. Oct. 1882. p. /Ig A . 

Summer Birds of Brae D’Or Region 
Gap* Breton- Id,, N.S. J.Dwight.Jr. 


53* Sylvania pusilla . 

Auk, 4, Jan. , 1887. p.16 


Dwight, Summer Birds of 
Prince Edward Island, 

Sylvania pusilla. Wilson’s Warbler.— One specimen was secured 
at Tignish in an extensive arbor-vitse and alder swamp. This is a retir- 
ing species and is probably not uncommon if particular search be made 
for it. 

Auk X, Jan, 1893. p.14 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
oy Janies K. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds, 

AuX, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.85. 

266. Wilsonia pusilla. Wilson’s Warbler. — Regular migrant, 
common May 11 to 27, and August 26 to September 27. 


Newf oundland Notes. ATripuptbe 
Humber Liver, Aug. 10 - Sept. 24, 1889, 

45. Sylvania pusilla. Wilson’s Warbler. — Abundant. 


Louie H, Porter, New York City. 


Auk, XVII, Jan., 1900, p.fjZ- 


Birds of N.E. coast of Labrador 
by Henry B. Bigelow. 

77. Sylvania pusilla. Wilson’s Warbler. 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p.30. 
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Dh -ill 'lion of New England Birds. - 
A Rtpli to Dr. Brewer. H-A.Purdie. 


mjX Hua> 




From the same work (Yol. II, p. 0 ^Respecting S. pusilla^s the follow- 
ing : “ In the summer it breeds from Virginia to Maine, as far as the 
central and western portions. It is not found near Calais, but occurs and 
breeds near Norway, Oxford County.” 

* n^cU. Bull. N.O.C, 2, Jan., 1877. p, /i* 
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W els on c jo cj~- S c (j << , 

Late Migrants and Stragglers in Eastern Massachusetts. — Many 
birds stayed unusually late in Eastern Massachusetts this autumn, owing 
very likely to the mild weather which we enjoyed during October and 
most of November. Bluebirds, Chipping Sparrows and Field Sparrows, 
which generally disappear in the first week of November, were seen as 
late as the 13th of that month. The Blackbirds also prolonged their stay 
longer than usual ; I saw a flock of at least thirty Cowbirds in Belmont 
associated, up to Nov. 13, with over two hundred Red-wings and some 
Rusty Grackles. The last Cowbird was seen on Nov. 21 ; on Nov. 13, I 
saw three Bronzed Grackles. On Nov. 1 Mr. Faxon and I saw a Lincoln’s 
Finch, and on Nov. 5 I saw an immature White-crowned Sparrow. The 
height of the migration of both of these birds is about Oct. 1, and the 
latest dates hitherto noted for either are from a week to ten days earlier 
than those above recorded. On Nov. 3, I saw a Black-throated Green 
Warbler in Cambridge. 

There have been also three interesting stragglers in this vicinity during 
November. On the 2d of November I found a female Wilson’s Blackcap 
in Belmont; the bird stayed in the same locality till Nov. 20, and uttered 
when startled a curious wren-like kek, kek, which I have never before 
heard. Believing that the bird would eventually starve orfreeze to death, 
I asked a friend on the 20th to shoot it. 

On Nov. 5th I saw a European Goldfinch ( Carduelis ) in Arlington. 
The bird behaved like any wild bird. On Oct. 26, and again on Nov. 17, 
I saw in Belmont a Mockingbird. I placed food near the spot where I 
saw the bird, but have not since seen it. — Ralph Hoffmann - , Belmont , 

Auk, XVI, April, 1899, p. / 


Late Records for Eastern Massachusetts. — Mr. Louis A. Shaw of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., informs me that he shot on the 20th of November, 
1902, an adult male Wilson’s Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla ) ■ which he had 
first noted on the previous day. This is the second record of the capture 
of this warbler in late autumn in Massachusetts (Hoffmann, Auk, 1900, 
p. 196). Mr. Shaw also reports seeing Fox Sparrows ( Passerella iliaca) 
on December 4, 1902, and a Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula ) 
on November 16, 1902. — Reginald IIeber Howe, Jr., Concord , Mass. 

AtJfe, XX, Apr.. 1903, P- » • 


Wilson’s Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla pusilla) in Massachusetts in 
December.— On December 3, sunny, light northwest wind, mercury about 
forty, 1 discovered a male Wilson’s Warbler in the Arnold Arboretum 
Boston. The bird was in a berry-bearing bush, barberry I think, but, did 
not seem to be feeding on the berries but about the branches and twigs. 
He was in full color, very farfflant - of course seeming more so in the gray 
world of December, and appeared to be 111 the best of health and spn its. 
In the same bush was a White-throated Sparrow and across the drive, the 
Mockingbird which has lived there for some years. While I was watching 
the warbler I was joined by two other parties of bird-students who offered 
to bear witness, as we ali had an excellent view of the bird. — Mas. George 
H. Mellen, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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General Notea. 

.pi '-<’ ■ f'^S- ^c* &S--, y'tf-l /.Soi l r. Ipt . 'C'/fnt<., 

Sylvania pusilla. — The Wilson’s Warbler is so seldom seen during the 
fall migration that the capture of two specimens here, September 27, 1893, 
by Mr. Treat, may be worthy of record. 


Ank XI. April. 1804 p; 181 
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■Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.B.Merriam. 




Arriv.l.ofMyyEird. SpriM-lWa,^ 


ler. 


O.& o. XI. Aug. 1880. p. 123 
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Sylvania pusilla. Wilson’s Warbler. — Two male specimens shot 
near Gaines and brought in to Mr. Ernest II. Short of that place, May 
28, 1897. Now in his collection. Auk, XVI. April, 1809, pj 




Wilson’s Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla ). — A specimen was taken on 
August 22, 1903, — the earliest I have ever observed it in the autumnal 
migration. 



The Hooded Warbler a Summer Resident in Greene Co., N. Y. — I observed 
Hooded Warblers ( Wilsonia mitrata ) on several occasions, between May 
20 and July 1, at Palenville, Greene Co., N. Y. (alt. 425 ft.), nine miles 
west of Catskill. They were also identified by Mr. S. Id. Chubb. I also 
observed a few in the same locality during June, 1907. This seems to 
prove that the Hooded Warbler is a summer resident in Greene County. — 
Stanley V. LaDow, New Baltimore, N. Y. 


Auk 2 5. Oct. 1006, p. ^S’o 
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The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bicknell. 
Myiodioctes pusillus. Black-capped Flycatching 


W arbler. 


Both these species are in full song while passing in the spring, 
but I have never heard either sing on the opposite migration in 
the autumn. Then they appear with perfected plumage and 
usually with considerable fat. Auk, X, July, 1884. p. 5 . / 7 
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Bull. N.O.O. 7, July, 1882, p, /£TT 



Cp. X.Msetrv. /W67 m' 
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• 32S „ Blnck - C «tfied TcUotv Warbler 


Green Black-capped Fly-catching Wae- 
rler ( MyioclLoctes pusillus .) July 16, two 
young birds, nearly able to fly. They show 
the bright yellow on the under parts when 
very young. Nest on the ground under 
the willows, composed of bark of dead 

roots and grasses, lined with fine grass and 
a very few horse hairs. Is a very flimsy 
affair. Outer diameter inches, height 
If inches, inner diameter If inches, depth 
If inches. These beautiful little warblers 
abound in the willow thickets, but finding 
a nest with eggs, unless by accident, is next 
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Svl vania canadensis 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

1898. At one end of the same swamp (a small swamp near Pos- 

ter’s Pond in the southern part of the town), I frequently 
see and hear one Canadian Warbler. But I have not found them 
elsewhere (save in migratiom time) and haven’t discovered the 
nest of this one though I should judge that he has a mate and 
a nest in the vicinity. 

Extract from letter* of Howard I. Ford. 
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Sylvania canadensis. 

Concord, 

Mass . 

1399. 

A male was singing in the swamp just behini Ball ' s Hill 

June. 

on the 15th. I did not visit Davis's Swamp this month but 

one or two birds which were singing there the last of May 


were apparently settled for the simmer. 


Birds -within Ten Miles of Point 
dQ Monts, Can, Coxaeau & Merriana 




21. Myiodioctes canadensis. Canadian Flycatciiing Warbler. 
— A tolerably common summer resident. 

Bull, N.O.O, 7, Oct, 18Q2, p,235 


Birds of Upper St, John. 
Batchelder. 


29. Myiodioctes canadensis ( Linn .) Aud . Canada Flycatciiing 
Warbler. — Rare at Grand Falls, but common at Fort Fairfield. 

Buaisr.O.O, 7, April, 1082, p, 110 


SummerBds. Restieouohs Valley, N.B, 
July, '83. J. Brittain and P.Cox, Jr. 


Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Occurring occasionally. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.lio 


, Summer Birds of Sudbury, Out, 

A. H. Albergw?. 

086. Canadian Flycatciiing Warbler. Tol- 
erably common. 

0 a ftO* SV, 1890, P -88 


Dwight. 

Prince 


8u*nner Birds of 
Edward Island. 


Sylvania canadensis. Canadian 
Tignish, but not met with elsewhere 
in suitable localities. 


Warbler. — Rather common about 
, although I have no doubt it occurs 


Auk X, Jan, 1893. p.1.4 


(General Notes. 

Uotes on Cape Breton Summer Birds. 
Francis H. Allen. 

Sylvania canadensis. A few in various parts of the island. 

Auk XII. Jan. 1895 p. 90 

Birds of N.E. coast of Labrador 
by Henry B . Bigelow. 

78 . Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — These two warbleis 
were noticed only in the extreme south, so that they have very little claim 
to places in this list. 


Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p.3G. 
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65. Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian AVarbler. — Very abundant. 
Breeds. 


^ fi' 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds, 

Auk, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.85. 

267 Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian Warbler. Regular migrant, 
common May 10 to June 1, and August 19 to September 27; possibly a 
rare summer resident. 


Birds of DeadBiver Bagion, Me. F. H. O. 

1 32. Myiodiootes canadensis, (Canadian Flycatch- 
ine: Warbler). A fairly common resident, but 
very local in distribution. From evidence of ob- 
servance I presume they nested on Black Moun- 
tain near Tim Pond. None were seen at the 
Seven Ponds or vicinity, while at Flagstaff they 
were frequently observed during my brief stay. I 
was so fortunate (?) as to find a nest with four 
young just hatched ; it was placed on the ground 
at the foot of a small clump of ‘ moosewood ’ on 
Little Bigelow Mountain and constructed entirely 
of very fine rootlets and twigs. 

1 

0 ,* 0 . XI. Oct. 1880. P. 145- 
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Profile House, N. H. Aug, M2-1867 


f 

/ 

_ JuUyA-7 . Profile House N. H. July 27-Aug, 7. 188Q 


Su »™;r ®ir d * of Presidential Range, 
Whits Mts. A. P, Chad bourne 


37. Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — One was seen on 
the second mile, by carriage road, from the base of the mountain, on July 
26, 1884. 


Atl *» 4 * April 1887, p. 
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Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
'88, and June 4- Aug. I, ’87. W. Faxon 

72. Silvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Common, especially 
at higher levels. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.153 


Birds Obsyd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and 4-11, '86,W.Faxoii 


57. Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Rare. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.151 

Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt'. 

70. Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Common in the 
thickets in the deciduous woods, ranging nearly throughout the Canadian 
zone. Although they keep well concealed in the shrubbery and do not 
move about much, their odd song, uttered at frequent intervals, serves to 
indicate their presence. 

by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p.344. 
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Jmne 25-30, 2889. 


In an extensive spruce and larch swamp in Ashby near the 


western base of Mt '-atatic we found at least four different males 
of this species in full song on June 38th. There was an abundance 
of spagnum covering the ground in this swamp. The Canadian Warbler 
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s. netr Sheffield, Berkshire 
9. June 17-26, '88. W. Faxon 


_ . atxj*. 

anadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Not uncommon on 


of southwestern Berkshire and Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Auk, VI. Jan., 1889. p. 40 


71. Sylvania canadensis. 



Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 


Bda. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mase. June 28 -July 10. W. Faxon 

63- Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Rather common on 
the Saddle-Back Mountains, breeding as high as the summit of Gravlock. 
The lowest level at which it was observed was about 1000 feet above sea- 
level, near the cascade on Notch Brook, North Adams. 


Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.104 


W. Middlesex Oo. Mass. 



June 25 - 30 , 1889 . 


cti f i-OA i Oe ui.fi 4vi 


In an extensive spruce and larch swamp in Ashby near the 

western base of Mt w at at l c we found at least four different males 

of this species in full song on June 38th. There was an abundance 

of spagnum covering the ground in this swamp. The Canadian Warbler 

iIm' 


was notfound any where, m this region although we looked for it 
closely in many places which seemed perfectly adapted to its re- 
quirements. I cannot understand its apparent restriction to the 
place just mentioned. 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F. W, Andros. 

BHs. Ob*. near Sheffield, Berkshire 


Oy, Mass. June 17-26, '88. W. Faxon 


Sylvania canadensis (Linn.), Canadian War- 



bier. Migrant, tolerably common. 

66. Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Not uncommon on 
the Taconic Mts. of southwestern Berkshire and Litchfield Co., Conn. 


O.&o. XII. Sept. 1887 p .141 

Auk, VI. Jan., 1*89. P.4Q 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


71. Sylvania canadensis. 



Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p.389 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Maes. June 28 - July 16. W. Faxon 


63- Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Rather common on 
the Saddle-Back Mountains, breeding as high as the summit of Gravlock. 
The lowest level at which it was observed was about 1000 feet above sea- 
level, near the cascade on Notch Brook, North Adams. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.104 
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Connecticut. June. 1893 , 
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Canada Warbler ( Wilsonia canadensis) Nesting in Southern Con- 
necticut. — On June 3, 1917, I was rewarded by finding a nest of this 
species at Hadlyme, New London County, Connecticut. 

The female was flushed from its nest nearly under my feet. 

The nest was near a large stream of water, not more than thirty feet 
away and in one of the most impenetrable places thickly covered with 
laurel bushes. 

The nest waB at the foot of a laurel bush, sunken level with the surface 
and composed of dry leaves, bark strips and lined with fine rootlets and 
grasses, etc. The ground was well carpeted with dry leaves. 

The male could be heard singing most any time during the day on the 
wooded hillsides. While its mate was nesting in the low ravine below, some 
distance away. The male was never seen near the nest. 

These birds have apparently nested in this vicinity for at least three 
summers arriving about May 5 and not leaving until September when 
most of our summer resident warblers have left. — Arthur W. Brockway, 
Hadlyme , Conn. 
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Some Birds of Lewis Co, N.T, 

C.Hart Mm riant 

Myiodioctes canadensis, ** [J 

B«ll. N.O.O. 3 , April, 1878 . p. 53 


Arrival s ofMig’y B c f4 8 f P G U ^un 88 L 

Central Park, N.Y. city. 


May U, Sylvania 
Warbler. 


canadensis, (086). Canadian 


O.&O. XI. Aug. 1886. p.125 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
G, H, Merriam. 


, Q Myiodioctes canadensis (Linn.) Audubon. Canada 
1N g Warbler. -Breeds abundantly. Found everywhere 

localities. 


Flycatch- 
in suitable 


Boll. N.O.O, 


a.Oot. 1881, P.228 


Ausd Vp-iA. 
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uncommon during migrations.” Should be given as a not uncommon 
summer resident. Mr. Miller calls it common at Peterboro; but I have 
summer records from only two stations, both not far south of Oneida. 

WUkX c Ys>. VU O^fcreK. A '^ k ' XX - Jnl ?. 1^03, 1.364 




The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bickneii. 


Myiodioctes canadensis. Canadian Flycatching 
Warbler. 

^ ^ *W ff-iur 

Auk, I, July, 1884. p. «£/ 7 . 

(?Anolt> sj'pta, Jymrfry M.tn4+i£etj^4 > . 


SYLVANIA CANADENSIS. 

Canada Flycatcher. 

This is another of the species which prefer the 
higher ranges of the mountains. It was first 
seen in Monroe County on April 21st. At that 
date it was common in the valleys and borders of 
cultivated fields. In a short time their numbers 
diminished in such places, and on search I found 
them in the hard wood growth on the mountain 
sides, at about 2,1 >00 feet, where they were seen 
industriously foraging for insects. By the first 
of May scarcely any were to be found in the 
lower valleys and their Tange had extended up to 
about 4,000 feet. During the second week in May 
they appeared to be mating and were often heard 
at their best in song. In early morning a male 
would mount to some convenient limb and pour 
out his simple, pleasing melody; at the first out- 
burst of his song, other males perhaps fearing lest 
some rival would gain an advantage, would fly to 
similar positions and each would evidently strive 
to outdo his neighbor, then suddenly the concert 
would cease and they would join the females on 
the ground or lower branches, until some one 
would renew the declaration of his passion, when 
all would join in one wild-wood’s chorus. By the 
last of May these warblers were evidently settled 
for the summer, and I was surprised to note the 
extent of country they occupied, being found 
from the mountain tops down to 2,500 feet — the 
majority seeming to frequent the rhododendron 
thickets at about 8,500 feet. During the eleven 
\ years I have annually visited some portions of 

this county I have found several nests ofthis bird. 
The nest is more shabbily built than one would 
suppose such a dainty creature -would mould. 
The best specimen of their architecture I have 
ever seen was a nest composed of small leaves, 
very fine bark shreds, -with a few fine rootlets, 
and a few horse hairs. All grades from the above 
have been noticed, down to one scarcely more 
than a mere hollow, in a bunch of dry leaves, 
caught at the foot of a clump of berry bushes, 
lined with a few rootlets. The eggs are to my 
eye very handsome. A sot taken June 6, 1886, 
are white, spotted with well defined specks of 
different shades of brown, some grading into a 
purplish tint, tending to congregate into a wreath 
about the larger end. In other sets the eggs are 
spotted over the entire surface. Dimensions of 
above set: ,70x.57, ,70x.50, ,74x.54, .75.X.54. An- 
other set taken June 4, 1883, contained one pure 
white egg. Measurements of tiie set of four as 
follows: ,74x.53, .74.X.52, ,73x.52, .G9.x-.48. The 
white egg being the smallest. 

(To be continued.) 
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jOFLY-CATCHING 
(MASSACHUSETTS^ 
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On the gth of June, 18S4, wlnfdwraTK-' 
ing through a piece of wet woods near 
Arlington Heights, which consisted 
mainly of oak and maple, I flushed a 
small bird from the ground right before 
my feet. It alighted on a bush close by 
and uttered a loud chuck of alarm. I 
saw then that it was a female Canada 
Fly-catching Warbler. Supposing that 
she had sprung from her nest, I shot her 

t° P re ' Nesting of the Canadian Flycatch- 

theToo Warbler ‘ 

the gri 
under t 
around 

eggs wl 
L ' 

Qr~. 

L-tt. I, 


BY WM. L. K ELLS* ONTARIO, CANADA. 


According to my observations, this species 
(. Myiodioctes canadensis') in its general appear- 
ence and habits, much resemble the Small- 
billed Water Thrush ( Slums nccvius ) as does 
also its nest and eggs, except of course, that 
they are smaller in size. In this neigborhood 


far* < 

<suct. 


Jan. 1887.] AND OC. 


I have noticed this species only in one locality, 
and that was bordering on low, swampy, soft, 
wood lands, which seem to be its favorite haunts 
during the period that it remains in this coun- 
try. 

I first noted this bird and discovered its nest 
in tlie early part of June, 1882. The first nest 
seen was on the 6th of that month, and. when 
discovered, the female was engaged in con- 
structing it; and when disturbed made so 
much ado about it that her mate soon ap- 
peared upon the scene and joined in the gen- 
eral scolding. The site chosen was a cavity 
in a low bank, on which grew a small hem- 
lock, near a pool of water on the margin of a 
swamp. 

The same day I found another nest of the 
same species, from which I afterwards took a 
set of five eggs. This was placed in a corner of 
a turned up root, the top of which hung over 
sheltering it from the sun, rain and observation, 
except upon close inspection ; and beneath it 
was a pool of water. (The season before I 
took from this root a set of the eggs of the 
Black Snow bird ( Junco hyemalis) and the next 
summer saw in it a nest of the Winter Wren 
(. Anortliura troglodytes hyemalis) in which a 
brood of young had evidently been raised). 
On tliis nest the female sat until almost 
touched by the hand, but her mate always 
seemed to be near, and his pleasing, but some- 
what plaintive melody seemed, if I mistake not, 
closely to resemble the songnot.es of the White- 
crowned Sparrow ( Zonotrtchia lencophrys). 


I saw no more nests of this species until the 
30th of May, 1S86. On that date my son and 
myself were hunting in a piece of woods in the 
same locality, when a bird Hushed from a small 
space between where we passed and darted into 
some thick underwood, where her mate and 
those of her mates soon gave us to understand 
that their nest was near. A short search re- 


H7 


vealed the nest placed in the cavity of a small 
bank, overhung by weeds and some underwood. 
The nest itself was composed of a few dry 


leaves; small stalks of dry weeds; rootlets and 


fine hair. It contained five beautiful eggs, that 
were but slightly incubated, and are now in my 
collection, but the materials of the nest, how- 
ever, were so loosely put together, that it soon 
fell to pieces upon being removed. The eggs, 
which measure .68 by .52, are of a clear white 
hue, finely marked with dots and small blotch- 
es, especially towards the large end, of brown, 
purple and reddish, ranging in shades and 


tints. 
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A 7 FLY-CATCHING UN 

'massachusett^ ^^ ^^ 

On the 9th of June, 1884, wlufe'wroc^ 
ing through a piece of wet woods near 
Arlington Heights, which consisted 
mainly of oak and maple, I flushed a 
small bird from the ground right before 
my feet. It alighted on a bush close by 
and uttered a loud chuck of alarm. I 
saw then that it was a female Canada 
Fly-catching Warbler. Supposing that 
she had sprung from her nest, I shot her 
to prevent the possibility of a mistake. 
After some search I found the nest at 
the foot of a tree, sunk on a level with 
the ground and carefully concealed 
under the checkaberry vines which grew 
around in abundance. It contained five 
eggs which were just ready to hatch. 
‘■/kaeu J. L. Goodale, 

fri.. v, -v. 4, /. . /y. Cambridge. 
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I have noticed this species only in one locality, 
and that was bordering on low, swampy, soft, 
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Notes on Birdsof Winchendon, Mass. 
William Brewster. 


Sylvania canadensis. — Throughout the spruce swamps the Canadian 
Warbler was everywhere abundant. A brood of young barely able to fly 
were met with June 25, 1887, and the next day Mr. Purdie took a set of 
eggs rather far advanced in incubation. The nest was in the face of a low, 
sphagnum-covered mound about eighteen inches above its base. In the 
soft mould behind the outer covering of sphagnum the birds had excavated 
a cavity about the size of one’s fist. In the bottom of this cavity was 
the nest, a loosely formed, but nevertheless neat structure, composed out- 
wardly of dry leaves, and lined with pine needles, black rootlets, and a 
little horse hair. The bird entered by a small round hole, the bottom of 
which was about on a level with the top of the nest. All the nests (a 
dozen or more) of this species which I have examined were built like the 
one just described, although the height above the ground has varied, one 
which I took at Lake Umbagog in 1879, being higher than my head in a 
patch of moss that covered the face of a perpendicular cliff. I have yet to 
see a nest placed on the ground and open at the top as most of the book 
‘ descriptions indicate. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p .392 
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Setonhaga ruticilla . 


Peterborough., New Hampshire. 

189S. Several pairs found in maple and birch woods at the west 

July 5 

to end of Cunningham Pond but none noticed elsewhere. Not heard 

i Aug .15. 

singing after July 12th. 


Concord, Mass. Builds a nest in one day. 

1099. Saw a Redstart beginning her nest this morning at about 

May 15. 7.30 when only a few shreds of material were in place. At 


3 P.M. the nest looked finished from below although the bird 

no doubt will work on the lining for a day or two more. This 
j 

nest is in the upright fork of a white maple at east end of 
Ball's Hill. 

Nest building. 

| June. This s'pecies has increased greatly in numbers during the 

! 

past ten years in the region about Concord, and at Ball's 
Hill it now breeds abundantly. We found no less than five 
nests there this season. Two -were begun on the morning of 
May 17th and two on that of the 19th while the fifth was ap- 
parently completed on the latter date. Two of the five pairs 
hatched and reared their young successfully, the other three 
nests were destroyed soon after the eggs were laid. Gilbert 
took some careful notes respecting one of these nests from 
which I have compiled the following 

At about 6 A. id. on May 17th a female Redstart brought 


Set onha^ a rut ic ilia . 


Concord, Mass. Nest building. 

1399. a long, transparent, silky-looking fiber - apparently that of 
June. a Milkweed stalk - to a gray birch in front of the cabin and 

( 2 ) placing it at the intersection of a rather stout branch with 

the main stem began moving it about until its position suited 
her when she pressed it down firmly by rubbing it with the 
side of her head which she turned slowly from side to side. 
This was literally the first bit of nest material that was 
put in the crotch. Many others of an apparently similar kind 
were brought during the forenoon and treated in the sane way 
although the bird had to use her bill rather vigorously in 
tamping some of the more refractory ones into place. She 
worked busily and steadily until noon when the foundation o.f 
the nest was finished. 

At about 2.30 P.M. she began the frame by attaching one 

end of a strand of fibrous material to the right hand side of 

the trunk a little above the branch on which the foundation 

was laid and fastening the other end to the foundation on the 
same 

other side, the strand inclining downward at an angle of a- 
bout 30 or 40 degrees. Next another strand was placed on the 
left side in the same position as the first the ends of the 
two overlapping on the trunk. Then a third piece was brought 
and one end rubbed lightly against the center of the strand 
on the right, the opposite end being carried a little beyond 


Setonhaga rut ieilla . 





Concord 

1 OOO 

1 ob o 9 

June . 

(3). 


Nest building. 

Mass. 

that of the left hand strand. Next a fourth strand was rubbed 
on the trunk a little above the upper end of the left hand guy 
to the middle of which the opposite end was fastened by rub- 


bing the two together. Each piece of fiber was fashioned in- 


to the general shape of the nest as soon as it was attached 
at both ends and more were brought and carried from point to 
point until a complete framework of about the size and shape 
of the half of a hen's egg was erected around and resting on 
the foundations. This framework ’was so delicate that it 
looked as if the merest breath of wind would blow it away. 
During its construction the bird worked entirely from the 


outside, standing on the branch and shaping each piece of 
fiber with her head or beak. 

The next day ( Llay 13th) she began using cocoon fibers 
as well as milkweed bark. The former she obtained from a 
groove near the top of the cabin door in front of which she 
would hover on rapidly vibrating wings until the exertion 
compelled her to alight for a moment to rest and regain 

breath 

either on the top of the door or its hand knob. As soon as 

she had filled her bill she would fly to the birch, alight on 

the branch and distribute her load around the inside of the 

nest; then popping into it and squatting down with head and 
tail raised and back deeply hollowed she would move slowly a- 

round to the right and then to the left, making usually a 


5 » 


Setonhaga ruticilla . 


Concord, 

1899 . 

June. 

( 4 ). 


Mass. Nest building, 

half but sometimes a whole turn and, with her head and breast, 
pressing the materials which she had brought into the meshes 
of the framework until they were completely filled. Working 
thus, always from the inside , she modelled and remodelled un- 
til by the constant application of fresh material she had trans- 
formed the original skeleton framework into a compact, firmly 
woven nest. Occasionally she would drop directly into the 
nest without first alighting outside but she did not attempt 
to perch on its rim until it was nearly completed. 

After putting in the lining, which consisted of horse 
hair, dry grass, and shreds of birch, grape vine and mullein 
bark, she drew in the loose ends which had been left project- 
ing or hanging down around the top and outside of the nest. 


These ends were drawn and tucked in to bind the lining and 
were held down by the bird's breast until all within her reach 
was secured. She then managed to rub them still more firmly 
into place by craning her head over the rim of the nest and 
bringing her bill, throat and neck to bear on its top and 
inner and outer surfaces at one and the same time. 

After this nest was finished it was frequently visited 
by Black and White Creepers, Yellow ’Warblers and Red-eyed 
Vireos all of whom attempted to appropriate some of its com- 
ponent materials for their own domiciles. 


They sometimes 


Setonhap,-a rut lei 11a . 


Concord 
1399 . 
June . 
( 5 ). 


Nest building. 

succeeded in getting away with a few strands despite the 
vigilance of the Redstart who defended her castle with the 
greatest spirit. In the end she hatched and reared her young 
successfully, but we do not know just when they left the nest. 






1890. Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
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Birds "within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, Comeau & Merriam 


22. Setophaga ruticilla. Rkdst art. -Tolerably common. First 

seen June 9, 1882. 


Boil* N.0.0, 7,Oot, 1382, p.235 


ilrd8 &3SL ?*" lobn - 


30. Setaphaga ruticilla ( Linn ■) Swains. Redstart. — This species 
was exceedingly abundant at Grand Falls wherever there were hard woods. 
It was a common bird at Fort Fairfield. 

Bull N.O.O, 7, April, 1882, p.UO 


^ 9 , Redstart 

O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886. p, VV. 


20 1887* W island Bay of Fundy, Jr ly 
0, 1887. W. L. Bishop, Kentville.N. S. 

Redstart, Setophaga ruticilla : a few pairs 
breed. 

■Q«& Q, XII, Sept. 1887 p .143 


Summer Birds of Bras D'Or Region 
Cape Breton Id,,X.S. J. Dwight, Jr. 


54. Setophaga ruticilla. 

Auk, 4, Jan-, 1887. p.10 




Redstart, plentiful, both males and females. 

O.&O. XI. May. 1880. p. 7 j- 


Birds of Magdalen islands. 

Dr. L.B. Bishop. 

,-, 7 - Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart Ahnndmt 

resident, especially on Grindstone. Strange to say we saw about “ 
of* cuir visit. 6 male; the ^ oung could flat have been fledged at the time 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p. 149 


Summer Bd». Restigoucha Talley N. B 
July, *83. J. Brittain and P. Cox, Jr. 


Setophaga ruticilla. Redstart. — Common. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.H9 


Dwiih ., h ummer Birds of 
Prince Edward- Island. 

Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. _ Abundant. One of its 
ongs mignt be easily confused with one of D. maculosa. The importance 

nde C h Sn T ng S r SS a regi ° n Where the denseness of the woods and 
nderbrush renders the sight or capture of the vocalist often 

^possible, is very great, but to depend entirely upon one’s ear in identi 
ing birds is a procedure greatly to be deprecated. 

Auk X, Jan, 1893, p.14 


Bumpier Birds of Sudbury, Out. 
A.JH.Ail3era«r, 


087 . American Redstart. Tolerably common. 

- Oj&Oj EV, juoe, 1890, p.88 
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66 . 



Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James K. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds, 

Auk , XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.85. 

268. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. — Abundant migrant. 
May 8 to 24, and August 24 to September 24; common summer resident. 
May 18 to about August 16; breeds (June 1 to 15). 


Summer Birds Tim Pond Ms. by P. H. C. 


SnramerResidents on Southwest 
Q oast of Maine. T. H, Montgomery,, Jr,, 


Redstart, ( Setophaga ruticilla). One shot and 
given me by a lumberman, who was acting as 
my cook. 


087. Redstart. Abundant at Boothbay. I 
saw two or three at Camden. 


O.&O. XI. Feb. 1886. p. US'. 


aandQ, '15* Hhv,1390, P.132 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F . H. C. 

33. Setophago I'ufiaapilla, (Redstart). Specimens 
of this bird were secured as far north as Boundary 
Lake and Tim Pond. Those were lone indi- 
viduals and appeared out of place in the dark 
gloomy forests. In the southern portions around 
New Vineyard and Madrid they were frequently 
seen in pairs along the roadside, as I drove along 
enroute for the north. I was informed that they 
bred in the scrub growth on the farms, but did not 
find any nests, as I devoted my limited time in 
pursuit of less familiar birds than this gorgeously 
attired little visitor to my Massachusetts home. 


O.&O- XI. Oct. 1880. p. 145 




Profile House, N. H. Aug. 1805. 
/ 


-v < IX- <"-* , _ 

. , Ujuy./3 Rye Beach, N.H. 1871. 


Profile House, N. H. Aug. 1-12-1807. 





42 . Setophaga ruticilla. Not common. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 
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Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
'86, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W. Faxon 

73- Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart.— C ommon. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.168 


42 . setophaga ruticilla. Not common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 

June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, *80, W. Faxon 


58. Setophaga ruticilla. Redstart. — Very abundant. 




Auk, V. April, 1888. p.151 


Birds Obs. at Bride«‘Wftter, N.H. 
July 12 -Sept. 4, 1883. F.H. Allen 

Setophaga ruticilla. — Quite common. 

Auk, VI. Jan., 1889.P.77 


Blr4« Oka. at Moulton boro, N.H. 
July 2.. -Aug. ii, 1883. F.H. Allen 

Setophaga ruticilla. — Quite common. 

Auk, VI. Jan., 1889. p. 7 8 



Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H, 
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Summer Bds.Mt, Mansfield. Vfr, 

71. Setophaga ruticilla. Redstart. — Seen but twice — at the base 
of the mountain. 

Auk, XVIII, Oct., ieoi, P.344, 
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W, Middlesex Go, Mass, 

Jun« 25 - 30 , 1889 . 


sX& ' ^J/LA. f '€%r ‘btM C-£ i •fXsw. 


West Townsen d — -A single male seen. Ashby Of very 

, ■. ‘ > - 

irregular distribution; numerous in a few places; usually in 


swamps near water. Throughout much of the region we did not find 

wr 

the bird at all. It was observed on bt. Watatic. 
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W, Middlesex Oo, Mass. 

Jun* 25-30, 1889. 



West Townsend A single male seen. Ashby 


irregular distribution: numerous in a' few places; usually 

/V 

swamps near water. Throughout much of the region we di 

wr 

It was observed on Ht. Watatie. 
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the bird at all. 
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Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. W^m. Brewster 


72. Setophaga ruticilla. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 


Birds of Bristol County , Mass, 

F. W. Andros. 

Setophaga ruticilla (U«m.), A “" RC<i ' 
start. Summer resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&o. XII. Sept. 1887 P.141 
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Bds. Obe. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28 -July 16. W, Faxon 

64. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. - Not very common, 
and not found far up on the mountains. Much less abundant than in 
Eastern Massachusetts. 


Auk, VI. April, 1880. p.104 


Bds Obs. near Sheffield. Berkshire 
<£! m2m. Ju« 17-26, 38. W. Faxon 


67. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. — Rare. 

Auk,TI.J»n., l»8e.p.46 
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Connecticut, June, 1803* 
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2. Setophaga ruticilla, (Linne) Swainson. Redstabt. — A male of 
this species, which I took here, is also remarkable for its high state of devel- 
opment (No. 1003 $, May 17, 1876, E. A. M.). It is a fully adult and 
highly plurnaged bird. Its chief peculiarity consists in the extreme 
development of the orange-red on the ventral surface, and the restriction 
of the black to the forepart of the breast, where its margin is quite 
sharply defined, being abruptly intercepted by the orange-red, which oc- 
cupies the whole under parts and sides of the body, with the exception of the 
under tail-coverts, which are white at base, the longest feathers being black- 
ish. The orange-red at the base of the rectrices and remiges is also much 
less restricted than in the normally plurnaged individual. 

Bull, N. O.O. 3, April, 1878, p, ^ O . 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C. H.Merriato. 

40. Setophaga ruticilla ( Linn .) Swainson. Redstart. — Common 
summer resident. 

Bull. N. O.O. Q.Oct, 1881, p.228 


Arriva ; s of Mig ’y B ir ds , Spring-1880 , 
Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Paine, J r. 

May 5, Setophaga ruticilla, (687). American 
Redstart. 

O.&o. XI, July. 1880. p. 109 


Bda. Obs. at -Little and Great Gull Is- 
lands, N.Y. Aug. '88 B.H.Duteher, 

22. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. — As remarked in the 
preceding note, one individual was observed flying around the light 
Another was shot while it was feeding around the shores of Little Gul 
on the morning of the 8th. 

Auk, Yl. April, 1889. P. fj f 
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American Redstart. Not common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 


Ank, XIX, July, 1902, p.299. 


Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds. Ruthven Deane, 




isi i ^ 


This species I shot some years ago, and it presents a curious 
mixture of coloration. The black head and breast is mottled 
with white, the black dorsum is replaced by bright orange, with 
a few blackish feathers intermixed, while the belly and crissum 
are much more strongly marked with orange than in a typical 
specimen. I was attracted at some distance by this peculiar 
plumage, and like all abnormal birds it was unusually shy. 


BulL N.O.O. l,April, 1876, p.2! 
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Tb,e Singing of Birds. E. P. Bioknell. 


Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. 

In some years I have found this species songless soon after the 
beginning of July. In seasons when it thus early becomes silent 
singing is resumed in the first part of August, and continues for 
two or three weeks. But the period of July silence is inconstant, 
and sometimes singing is little interrupted through the month. 
When this is the case singing seems to cease finally at the end of 
the month or early in August, and is followed by no supplemen- 
tary song-period. It is not probable that these indications of my 
records have resulted from incomplete observations ; for records 
of the time of singing and silence of other birds go to show that the 
singing of a species in what is normally its central time of silence 
is at the expense of later song ; and that the supplementary song- 
period is sometimes thus wholly sacrificed. My dates of last 
songs are limited by the third week of August, except in one 
exceptional instance when one of the birds was heard to sing on 
September 5. In the summer a song is commonly heard from 
the Redstart which is weaker and otherwise different from the 
normal, and which is probably' produced by immature males. 


Auk, I, July, 1884. p. X / f 



American Redstart, ( Setophaga ruticil- 
la,) also nested quite plentifully here last 
season. One of the loveliest nests I took 
in May, 1881, with a set of four eggs; it 
was built in an oak sapling, at a height 
level with the eyes ; it separated into three 
equal branches, the nest cavity in the cen- 
tre. One might stand a foot distant and 
see nothing but a swelling, seemingly 
caused by the branches; so neat, compact 
and in mimicry to the tree trunk is the 
structure built. 

Notes, Fairburg, III, *4- (&■ 

O.&O. Vlll. Feb. 1883. p . 9 


Curious Nest of the Redstart . — When 
passing through clumps of woods or 
bushes, collecting nests and eggs, I follow 
the practice of removing any old nest in 
reach that I may see, so that on some 
future trip it may not lead me out of my 
course. On June 10th, 1880, 1 had lowered 
a branch, attached to which was an old 
Red-eyed Yireo’s nest. Upon looking in- 
to it, I was surprised to find four spotted 
eggs, entirely different from those of the 
Vireo ; so replacing the branch and retreat- 
ing a short distance, I awaited develop- 
ments. Soon a female Redstart ( Setopha- 
ga ruticilla) alighted near the nest and 
after a few moments settled down into it. 

The little occupant had relined the old 
weatherbeaten nest with fine grasses, thus 
covering the thin places, making the oth- 
erwise untenantable nest a comfortable 
home. — A. K. Fisher, M. I)., Sing Sing. 

O.&O. Vll- M n.\r JftRO p /if. 
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June 7. To woods all day and worked hard. 
0,tO [ left home at eight o’clock ; on way out found 
l/crlt? Redstart’s nest just built ; kept on and hunted 
up another Ruby and stayed with him until 
in the evening, hut do what I could, i 
/.•fir could not place the nest, although 1 went over 
and over the ground and climbed tree after 
tree. One of the big black spruces that 1 
went up, 1 was surprised to find way up in the 
top out on one of the limbs a Myrtl e Warbler ’s 
nest with four eggs. This nest was up fully 
forty feet ; eggs were slightly incubated, hut 
were nicely blown. I took nest of Song 
Sparrow found on the 6th with three eggs ; 
to-day it held five, all fresh. 
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Redstart (SetonMga ruticill a). Locally com- 
mon, being for the most part confined to the 
birch and cedar thickets, where the majority 
breed. Out of several nests which we exam- 
ined a single exception was placed otherwise 
than in one of those mentioned trees. In the 
densest thickets which we canvassed they were 
not unfrequently found, while again, per contra, 
their nesting was noted a few rods from an in- 
habited dwelling in the interior. This latter 
instance is deemed exceptional, however, and 
from our notes gathered, the Redstart of Manan 
is evidently retiring in habits, not shy, how- 
ever, as on no occasion did they discourage our 
approach, nor evince fear while we remained in 
the vicinity of their domiciles. On one occasion 
I sat on an old brush fence for fully thirty min- 
utes watching the female at work, less than a 
rod away and myself in open view. She seemed 
to be aware that 1 was watching her move- 
ments, but this did not deter her, for she con- 
tinued to labor unceasingly though an instinc- 
tive coyness was displayed in gathering the 
material, which I noticed she did not procure 
in the direction I was resting, and that her ap- 
proach to the nest was invariably made from 
the opposite side of the thicket to that on 
which I sat. By far the most beautiful nest of 
this species which I have ever seen was found 
on Hay Island on June 11th. This bulky fabric 
was composed almost entirely of white feathers 
and down of the Herring Gull, intermixed with 
a small quantity of moss and hair. Resembling 
at a distance a huge snow ball, it was a con- 
spicuous object about three feet up in the ever- 
green, and examination proved it to contain 
three, such large and strangely marked eggs, 
that until the female appeared. I had made up 
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American Redstart, ( Setophaga ruticil- 
la,) also nested quite plentifully here last 
season. One of the loveliest nests I took 
in May, 1881, with a set of four eggs ; it 
was built in an oak sapling, at a height 
level with the eyes ; it separated into three 
equal branches, the nest cavity in the cen- 
tre. One might stand a foot distant and 
see nothing but a swelling, seemingly 
caused by the branches : so neat, compact 
and in mimicry to the tree trunk is the 
structure built. 

Notes, Fairburg-, 111. *4- 

O.&O. V1U. Feb. 1883. p.? 


Curious Nest of the Re dstart . — When 
passing through clumps of woods or 
bushes, collecting nests and eggs, I follow 
the practice of removing any old nest in 
reach that I may see, so that on some 
future trip it may not lead me out of my 
course. On June 10th, 1880, Iliad lowered 
a branch, attached to which was an old 
Red-eyed Yireo’s nest. Upon looking in- 
to it, I was surprised to find four spotted 
eggs, entirely different from those of the 
Yireo ; so replacing the branch and retreat- 
ing a short distance, I awaited develop- 
ments. Soon a female Redstart (Setopha- 
ga ruticilla) alighted near the nest and 
after a few moments settled down into it. 

The little occupant had relined the old 
weatherbeaten nest with fine grasses, thus 
covering the thin places, making the oth- 
erwise untenantable nest a comfortable 

home.- — A. K. Fisher, M. D., Sing Sing. 

0»«0. Y 11. May, , p, /jf. 
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Redstart (Setovhqga ruticill a). Locally com- 
mon, being for the most part confined to the 
birch and cedar thickets, where the majority 
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fl.iui 77. June 7. To woods all day and worked hard. 
0 ,tO r left liome at eight o’clock ; on way out found 
lied- <7 Redstart’s nest just built ; kept on and limited 
up another Ruby and stayed witli him until 
j n tlie evening, but do what I could, 1 
A-*/* could not place the nest, although I went over 
and over the ground and climbed tree after 
tree. One of the big black spruces that I 
went up, I was surprised to find way up in the 
top out on one of the limbs a Myrtl e Warbler ’s 
nest with four eggs. This nest was up fully 
forty feet ; eggs were slightly incubated, but 
were nicely blown. I took nest of Song 
Sparrow found on the 5tli with three eggs ; 
to-day it held five, all fresh. 


The Eggs of the Redstart ( Setophaga ruticilla). — I would like 
to give a more complete idea of the size of the eggs of this bird than 
would be conveyed by the figures given in “North American Birds.” 
The eggs from the Hingham nest (see Vol. I, p. 325) are unusually small 
(.55 x .45). In eleven sets now before me the least length is .59, the 
greatest length .70; the least breadth .48, and the greatest breadth .52. 
The largest set from Swampscott, Mass., averages .688 x ,51. Two sets from 
Milan, N. H., average, one, .595 x .495, the other .63 x .49. One from 
Grand Menan averages .65 x .50. Two sets from Lynn average .656 x 
.484. One from Ohio, .68 .51, and two sets from Vermont range from 

.68 to .64 in length, and from .49 to .51 in breadth. Their general average 
is about .66 x .49. — T. M. Brewer, Boston, Mass. 

ImlLN.O.O. 4, April, 1879, p, /*■*' 




Ibir ! n ,, r, , bj Ur. H. A. Atkins. 

’ P ’ 3I — Dates °f us arrival at Locke, Michigan, for twenty-six 
years. O, Q» Vol* Vl'lS • 3 

1665 . Home Life of the Redstart. By Olive Thorne Mill 
37 L Sept., 1888, pp.j53.358. Atlaatio Moa? d " No - 


Auk. XV, Oct., 1898, P- 331 . 

Curious Nesting of American Redstart. —On June 5, 1S9S, while 
hunting through a great timber swamp in Yates Co., N. Y., in company 
with Mr. C. F. Stone, I saw a Vireo’s nest and the bird on it appeared to 
be new to me, but as I drew near it left the nest, dropped to the ground 
and fluttered away, when I recognized it as a female American Redstart 
( Setophaga ruticilla ) . Mr. Stone then came up and we examined the 
nest and found it to be an old Red-eyed Vireo’s ( Vireo olivaceus ), newl v 
lined by the Redstart with the fine red bark fiber that it usually uses to 
line its nests with in this locality, and it contained three fresh eggs 
of the Redstart. — Verdi Burtch, Penn Van, N. Y. 


Another Example of Curious Nesting of the American Redstart. — Mr. 
Verdi Burtch, in the October Auk, 1S9S, recorded a curious example of 
the American Redstart’s nesting, and having had, a somewhat similar 
experience, it may be of interest to record it. 

June 3, 189S, I had been collecting about a swamp in the vicinity of 
Dorchester, Mass., and at noon sought the shade of a wood lot near. A 
female Redstart (Setofhnga ruticilla) at once attracted my attention by 
her queer ways. I retired for a short distance and the bird settled upon 
a Vireo's nest, which was situated four and a half feet above the ground 
in a sapling. It contained five Redstart eggs. One of these was entirely 
buried beneath the others, in a thick lining of horse hair. The yolk of 
this egg had settled and hardened. The other four were fresh. 

As numbers of Redstarts’ eggs are annually stolen by boys from this 
wood, it may be possible that the following theory accounts for this 
strange thing. An incomplete set of Redstart eggs was taken ; the female 
laid in the Vireo nest during the absence of the owners rather than deposit 
her egg upon the ground. TheVireos deserted, and the Redstarts liking 
the nest lined it up with the usual material chosen in this locality and 
retained the nest as their own. The nest, I think, was the property of a 
pair of Yellow-throated Vireos (Vireo Jiavifrons) which I had often 
observed about. The nest and eggs are now in the collection of Mr. 
Brewster. — Francis J. Birtwki.i., Dorchester, Mass. 

Ank, XVI, April, 1899, p 
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they are so persuasive and cogent that 
the testimony of a myriad of witnesses 
cannot prevail against them.” The Su- 
preme Court looked at the matter from 
substantially the same point of view. 
‘‘We do not doubt,” the opinion said, 
“ that Drawbaugh may have conceived 
the idea that speech could be transmit- 
ted to a distance by means of electricity, 
and have experimented upon that sub- 
ject. But to hold that he discovered the 
art of doing it before Bell did would 
be to construe testimony without regard 
to the ordinary laws that govern human 
conduct.” 

This conclusion is just and reasonable, 
and yet it might not have been reached 
so easily a hundred years ago. During 
the present century the value of human 
testimony has been examined as it never 
was before, and its estimation has sunk 
not a little. Historical researches and 
historical criticism have both contributed 
to this result. At the same time, the 
uniformity of human conduct has been 
observed and ascertained to a degree not 
imagined hitherto, and this tends to im- 
pair the force of cumulative testimony. 
It is less difficult now than formerly to 
perceive that where one witness has fallen 
into error, the same or similar causes 
may have led other witnesses to make 
the same mistake, and thus the evidence 
of a dozen men to a particular point 
may weigh but little more than that of 
one or two. I do not mean to imply 
that the Supreme Court decided against 
Drawbaugh solely on the ground that his 


conduct was inconsistent with his preten- 
sions, and that his case was so improbable 
that the testimony to support it must be 
rejected as incredible. There was posi- 
tive evidence against him, to part of 
which I have not alluded. For example, 
the court, placed much reliance on the 
fact that Drawbaugh’s reproduced instru- 
ments (the originals of which made a 
perfect telephone, according to the testi- 
mony of his witnesses) failed to trans- 
mit speech, except in the most imperfect 
and fragmentary manner, when they 
were tested in presence of both parties. 
It is significant, also, that Drawbaugh 
himself does not fix even the year in 
which his telephone was perfected ; that 
is done by other persons. Still, in the 
main, the case was decided on the 
ground that it was more likely that 
many honest men should be in error as 
to a fact, concerning which they swore 
positively, than that one man should 
have acted as Drawbaugh is represented 
to have done. This principle is a sound 
one, but it is so easy to apply that it 
might also easily be abused. Much must 
be allowed to the eccentricities of hu- 
man conduct, especially when a “ genius,” 
whether he be an inventor or a poet, is 
the person under investigation. Daniel 
Drawbaugh must be either a genius, 
and a deeply injured one, or else (and 
this is the implication of the Supreme 
Court opinion) an easy-going, vain, good- 
natured, intelligent mechanic, who, being 
subjected to a great temptation, fell, as 
other men have fallen. 

H. C. Merwin. 


HOME LIFE OF THE REDSTART. 


The redstart himself told me where 
his treasures were “ hid in a leafy hol- 
low.” Not that he intended to be so 
confiding ; on the contrary, he was some- 
what disconcerted when he saw what he 
vol. lxii. — no. 371. 23 


had done, and tried his best to undo it 
by appearing not to have the smallest 
interest in that particular tree. 

I happened, that morning, to be wan- 
dering slowly along the edge of a tree- 
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V ireo ollvaceus. 


Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

1S98. Probably the most abundant of the smaller birds and of 

July 5 practically universal distribution but most numerous in mixed 
to 

Aug. 15. woods aid old pastures growing up to birches and maples. In 
full song everywhere up to (and including) August 2nd, but on 
the 5rd and 4th, although the weather continued fine, I did 
not hear a single bird. It was as if an edict had gone forth 
ordering absolute silence o|L the entire region on thej&se days. 
Afterwards there was occasional singing as the following rec- 
ord will show:- August 5*, 8 (singing for a short time at 
sunrise), 9*( singing rather steadily at intervals from 6 to 10 
A.M. ), 10* (in full song much of the time from 6 to & A.M. ) 

14#( early morning ), 15*(do). 
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Birds Of upper st, John. 
B&tcUeidar, 


37. Vireo olivaceus (Linn.) Vieill. Red-eyed Vireo. — Common. 

Bull. N.O.O s 7, April, X882, p.lll 


Last Dates Migratory Bir ds obscrvedby 
3. D. Wintle,Falll885, Montreal, Can. 

22, Red-eyed Yireo 

O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886 . p. WH 


Ore ltholog’cal Trip to St. Bruno P Q 

<35, 1885. E. D. Wintle, Montreal 


Red-eyed Yireo, plentiful. 

O.&O. XI. May. 1686 . p. 73 ' 


Summer Birds of Bras D’Or Region 
Cape Breton Id. . N. S. J. Dwight, Jr. 

46. Vireo olivaceus. 

Auk, 4, Jan., 1887. p.16 


Summer Bds. Restigouche Valley, N.B, 
July, ’83. J. Brittain and P.Cox, Jr. 


Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Common. 

Auk, VI. April. 1889. p.U8 


■Basasn®)* Birds of Sudbury, Ont. 

A.J2. Albergrer. 

024. Red-eyed Vireo. ^Common. Breeds. || 

OaS?o, xv, 3 tme.i 8 Do, p»88 


Dwight, . Summer Birds 6f 
Prince Edward Island. 


Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo —A common a- 
an abundant bird, here as elsewhere a tireless songster It \Z fZ 

uous trees, particularly large maples. ° ' P'efers decid- 

Auk X, Jaa, 1893. P.12 


&A AoC> (jr^^foXAr^C^d^ Cayt^Cl ’ Gi f 

fkrt II, 12/l-vX^. 

1907 ^$ 3 . 

235. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Regular summer resident, 
common May 12 to October 10; earliest record May 6, 1889; breeds 
commonly. 



Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. O. 

34. Vireosylvia olimcea, (Red-eyed Vireo). This 
Vireo was heard singing in the orchards around 
Farmington and Kingfield. No further notice 
was given this species save to keep a sharp look- 
out for its occurrence in the mountains and forests 
of the Bigelow chain, but I did not detect it north 
of Kingfield. 

O.&O. XI. Oct. 1886. p. 145 


on Southwest 
, Montgomery, Jr, 

624. Red-eyed Vireo. Rather common at 
Bootlibay. 

0,aadO, is. Hov.iseo, P ,i Q2 


SummerRealdents 

Ooast of Maine, T, e 
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^ ‘ , Profile House, N.fiTAug. l-12-18 r '7. 

i t'*-** (- '~-' / ( ^£t_sfcc-&-d- ■ 

/f t/JL, UJxz - 
' r 

i^ulo 6-L^c^ . _ JLy . £ Profile House N.H. July 27- Aug. 7 1886 

«, > ' WQtfS6or;{>, N.H. June. 17-1887. 

(/XflZstt cn^Oo-i , . A 


7ZZ 



Bds. Obs. at Franconia and Bethlehem 

N.H. July- Auguat. 1874. J, A. Allen 


34. Vireo olivaceus. Abundant. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, *86, W. Faxon 


43. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo.— V ery common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.150 


Birds Ohs. at Bridgewater, N.H. 
Julyl2-Bspt. 4, 1883. F.H. Allen 


Vireo olivaceus. — Very common. 

Auk, VI. Jan., 1889. p. .7 


Bummer Birds of Presidential Range, 

White Mts. A. P, Chad bourne 

27. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Heard for the first mile or 
two of the carriage road, but was not common. A Vireo heard about a 
mile below Hermit Lake may have been V. philadelfhicus, but 1 could not 
get near enough to shoot it. 

A«k, 4, April 1887. p.105 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
’86, and June4- Aug. 1,’87, W. Faxon 


51. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Abundant. j* 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.152 
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Birte Ob». at Moulton boro, N.H. 
July2i-Au*. 11, x833. F.H. Allen 


Vireo olivaceus. — Common. 

Auk, VI. Jan., 1869. p. 78 
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Profile House, N. pf. Aug. 1-12-1867. 
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Bds. Obs. at Franconia and Bethlehem 

N.H. July- August, 1874. J, A. Alien 


34. Vireo olivaceus. Abundant. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


BirdsObsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, *86, W. Faxon 


43 - Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Very common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.l5C» 


Bird* Ob*, at Bridgewater, N.H. 
Julyl 2 * 8 *pt. 4 , Iaa 3 . F.H. Allen 


Vireo olivaceus. — Very common. 

Ank.VI. Jan. , 1889. p. 77 


Summer Bird* of Presidential Range, 

White Mte. A.P, Ghadbourae 

37. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Heard for the first mile or 
two of the carriage road, but was not common. A Vireo heard about a 
mile below Hermit Lake may have been V. p/iiladelpkicus , but 1 could not 
get near enough to shoot it. 

A«k, 4, April 1887, p. 105 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
'86, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W. Faxon 


ci. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Abundant. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.152 


Blr4a Ob*, at Moultonboro.N.H. 
July 21 -Au*. 11 , 3 . 883 . F.H. Allen 


Vireo olivaceus. — Common. 

Auk, VI. Jan., 1889. p. 78 
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Summer Bds^Mt. Mansfield, Vfc. 

53. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Common in the valley and 
on the lower slopes of the mountain to at least*2500 feet altitude. 

by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p.343. 
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<AXA 


vr est Towns end, A shb y, ? U Wat at l c G enerally distrib- 

uted and very numerous, found nearly to the top of pt Watatic; in 

i:!f l 

full sond during our stay. One bird which we heard imitatWg the 
call note of the Grey Crested Fly Catcher almost perefetly. 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winohendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


55. Vireo olivaceus. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p. 389 



Fa’i Migration, Bristol County, Mass, 
loco. Charles H. Andros. 


Sept 4- fair with light wind blowing from the 
north. Red-evcd Vireos ^ ■ 


O.&o. XI. Jan. 1886. p. / 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass, 
F.W. Andros. 

Vireo olivaceus (Linn.), Red-eyed Vireo. 
Summer resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.MO 


Bds. Ohs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 

Gy, Mass. June 17-36, ’88. W. Faxon 

50 . Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo— A bundant. 

Auk. VI. Jan., 1889.p.45 


Bds. Obs. sear Graylook Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28- July 16. W, Faxon 


45- Vireo olivaceus. 

are deciduous woods. 


Red-eyed 


Vireo— A bundant wherever there 


Auk, VI. April. 1880. p.102 
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Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds. Brooklyn, G.H.Couas 


34. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Common; breeds. 

Bma N.O.O. 4, Jan. , 1879, p, 32 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C. H.Meryiani. 

41 . Vireosylvia olivacea {Linn.') Bonap. Red-eyed Vireo. — Com- 
mon and noisy. 

Bull. N.O.O, 3, Oct, 1881, p.228 

Arrivals of Mig’y Birds, Spring-1880, 

Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Paine, Jr. 

May 9, Vireo olivaceus, (G24). Red-eyed Vireo. 

O.&O. XI. July. 1886. p.109 


% 


G-aaeral ITotos 1 

Vireo olivaceus in British Columbia and Washington. — Mr. Chap- 
man’s recent record (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., Vol. Ill, 1890, 
p. 149) of the presence of the Red-eyed Vireo at Ducks and Ashcroft, 
British Columbia, was the first intimation that has been given of this 
bird’s occurrence anywhere west of the Rocky Mountains ; and though 
the western limit of its known range was thus greatly extended, it re- 
mained a doubtful question whether the species was to be found through- 
out the intermediate country, or whether these localities might not be 
isolated, outlying portions of its habitat. The latter view seems improb- 
able in the light of the facts I have now to record. 

On July 27 and 28, 1891, I made a trip on a small steamboat from 
Golden, B. C., a little town on the Canadian Pacific Railway, up the 
Columbia River to its source in Lake Windermere, about a hundred miles 
southeast of Golden, and on the 29U1 I returned by the same route. The 
deck of a moving steamboat is not the most favorable point from which to 
observe the small birds on the river’s bank, yet on the way up I heard five 
Red-eyes singing, and on the return trip I noted nine. Several of them I 
was able to see satisfactorily. This upper reach of the Columbia, lying in 
a narrow valley between the Rockies and the Selkirks, is about a hundred 
and fifty miles east of Ducks. 

Again a few days later (Aug. 4), several, hundred miles farther down the 
Columbia, at the Little Dalles, Washington I heard a Red-eye singing in 
some large trees at the edge of the river. This latter place is nearly two 
hundred miles to the south of Golden and about the same distance south- 
east of Ashcroft. 

These facts make it seem at least probable that the species will be found 
in all favorable situations throughout the intermediate region. — C. F. 
Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. 

Auk IX, Oct, 1892. d. 395-90 


1207. The Genus Vireo in Michigan. By Dr. Morris Gibbs. Ibid., No. 
9, Feb. 28, p. 200. — A review of the six species which occur in the State. 

American Field, XXIII 
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Spurious Primaries in the Red-eyed Yireo. ■ — On September 3, 
1877, at Bar Harbor, Me., I shot a Red-eyed Yireo ( Vireo olivaceus) 
which is curiously abnormal in having well-developed Spurious first pri- 
maries, which measure 1.16 inches in length, the wing measuring 3.15 
inches. Through the kindness of Mr. J. A. Allen, I have examined the 
Vireos of this species in the collection of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, and find in a series of about seventy specimens four more cases of 
the same variation. They are as follows : Ho. 23,281 (Coll. M. C. Z., from 
Coalburg, W. Va.) with spurious primaries on both wings measuring 1.17 
inches (wing, 3.23) ; No. 23,274 (Coll. M. C. Z., same locality), with a 
spurious primary only on the left wing, measuring l.lOinches (wing, 2.92) ; 
No. 4285 (Coll. M. C. Z., from Newtonville, Mass.), with spurious primaries 
on both wings, measuring 1.09 inches(wing, 3.02); and No. 4793 (Coll. M. C. 
Z., same locality) with a spurious primary on the left wing, measuring 1.15 
inches, the wing measuring 3.21. It may be well to say that they are not 
the first primary coverts, but are true spu rious primaries, lying in the same 
plane as the other primaries, and differing from the spurious primaries of 
other species of this family only in being somewhat smaller. This varia- 
tion seems particularly interesting from the fact that the presence or ab- 
sence of a spurious primary has been to some extent taken as a basis ol 
classification in this family. — Charles F. Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. 

BuU.N.0.0. 3, April, 1878, p. 97 9 * 
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The Singing of Birds. E. P. Bicknell. 


Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyhd Vireo. 


A most untiring vocalist, maintaining song almost uninterrupted- 
ly through the summer, and only relinquishing it in September 

from the ist to the iotli. My records fail to show any regular 
time of silence before this ; but singing is at a low ebb about 
mid-August, and in seasons of heat and drought almost fails at 
that time. Towards the end of the month, however, there is 
usually an accession of vocal energy. 

With individuals of no other one of our birds is singing so con- 
tinuous as with the Red-eyed Vireos. They are often to be heard 
in full song for a great part of the day about one spot in the 
woods or even on the same tree. I have watched single birds 
singing for many minutes uninterruptedly ; that is, with no rests 
save the slight natural pauses between the different sets of notes 
that make up the song. 

In August while the species is still in song, it is undergoing a 
change of plumage ; this is consummated in September, when 
the bird soon becomes fat. I have shot individuals in August 
which, though in an active stage of feather-growth, were never- 


Auk. I, July, 1884. p. JZ/7- Z/tf. 


theless in song. 


Correspondence. 


Editor of O. & 0.: 

Seeing the article by Henry Halos in tlie 
O. & O. of this month, “Bird Notes of New 
Jersey,” in which he gives his experience with 
regard to birds singing while on the nest, let 
me add to this that both the Red-eyed and the 
Warbling Vireo sing while on their nests, 
especially the latter variety. 



0.& O.Vol.l7,May 1892 p. 80 


/Oq 


Nesting op Vireo olivaceds. — Mr. W. L. Collins, of Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes : “ Whilst walking in a grove I found a nest of 
this species, upon which the female was sitting, although the framework 
was barely completed. Watching awhile, I presently saw the male fly to 
the nest with some soft substance in his bill, which he gave to his mate 
to arrange on the nest while he went in search of more. On then looking 
into the nest, I was surprised to find that it contained three eggs. Three 
or four days afterward, I again visited the spot, and found that the struc- 
ture had been completed in the interval. Thus the female had begun to 
lay some time before the nest was ready lor the reception oi eggs. — — 
Elliott Codes, Washington, D. G. 

Bull. N. O.O. 3, April, 1878, p, ^3. 


Birds Tioga 00, N.Y, Aldea Loring. 

135. Red-eyed Vireo. Common. This little 
songster does not inhabit any particular local- 
ity.' It is a great benefit to the farmer in the 
way of insect destroying, and is constantly 
busy in this useful employment. The nest is 
hung from a crotch at the end of a branch and 
i is composed outwardly of the inner bark of 
trees, paper, cobwebs, etc. It is lined with 
pine needles and is deeply hollowed. The 
eggs, four to five ip number, are of a pure 
white, with a rosy tinge, and .sprinkled with 
brown, mostly at the largest end. "■ 

XVi ■jOnQj ISs^Oj p»S2 


<A/ ■ M/. , /VVlt+vYtjLa^ridt^S t TOforwt- . 


In the November number, Mr. F. H. Carpen- 
ter stated that the Red-eyed Vireo generally 
lays four eggs to a set. In my collecting In 
Dane County, Wis., I have examined many 
nests of this species, and very seldom four eggs 
in a set. Most of the nests contained three 
eggs, and two was by no means an uncommon 
number. 


>■ ,6ai • 




*** *s^*J*a- '- do 

11. Vireo ollvaceM. Red-eyed Vireo. My 
observations on the family Vireonidae in this 
connection were made as thorough and com- 
plete as possible, and they at once show that 


in this family are the Cowbird’s greatest vic- 
tims. No birdsj when burdened with a Cow- 
bird’s eggs, are more helpless than the Vireos. 

Of the Red-eyed Vireo I have found six 
nests, and out of this number four contained 
eggs of the On wbird and the other two incom- 
plete sets. I have never found over four eggs 

of this Vireo in the same nest and this num- 
ber but once, as the usual number, when they 
contain Cowbird’s eggs, is one, two or three. I 
do not fully understand why this is the case, 
or whether or not it is caused by the Cowbird’s 
eggs being deposited. 


O.&O. XIV. Sept. 1880 P 133 -“/ 


& Brief Notes. 


A. E. Kibbe, Mayville, N.Y., notes the tak- 1 
ing of a set of eggs of Red-eyed Vireo ; 
unmarked, pure white. 

0.& O.Vol. 18 , Aug. 1893 p .119 

Egg Eatebs. — Snowdon Howland calls 
our attention to a Vireo seen eating Rob- 
in’s eggs. 

O.&O. Vll. Oct. 183?. p Uol 


240. Der Wald- oder Rothaugenvireo ( Vireosylvia oltvacea , Bonaf 
Red-eyed Vireo). Von H. Nehrling. Monatsb. des Deutschen Vereins 

zum Schulte der Vogelwelt, VII Jahrg. , Nr. 9. pp. 233-243, Sept. 1882. 

Very full biography of the species. 




~\j L/1 € o / j X c i cy c\ e ( V i f *< v , 

The Maynard Chapter 

OF THE 

Newton Natural History Society. 

West Newton, June 10 1900. 

M 7 deaf Mr. Brewster:- 

» 

Yes, it is quite true that I have seen 

.f- ^ 

the Philadelphia Wireo in numbers this season. 

I found the first on the fop of the east peak of 
PrSspeet Hill, on the morning of May 10, a cold 
morning, as you will remember, but in spite of the 
cold a great day for birds. Warblers werfc abundant 
and, being half dead with cold were very tame. The 
same was also true of the Philadelphia Vireos. I 
got within ten feet of the first I saw and was 
completely satisfied with their identity. I could 
not have been more certain with the bird in rry ha 
hand. An hour later I found several more on the 
corner of Forest Sdd Beaver Sts, Waltham. These 
were also very tame. The species appears to have 
lingered^ for on the 17th. # I found a little flock 
feeding on a norway spruce at Chestnut Hill. 




These birds were also very tame, and I got within 



a few feet of them, and with my glass, saw them 
■quite cleatly. Yon may .judge that I was very 

much surprised in both cases. I did not hear the 
birds sing at all, but heard the scotlding note 
Once or twice. Rather singularly I have seen 

four Lincoln’s Sparrows this season, ray first for 

* 

Mas s, apair remained in a thicket along an old 
wall s&te, near where I have I hairv ft told you I 
shot the Chat so long ago. I think you will remem- 
ber the place- What a flight of birds we have hc4J 
I do not hesitate to say that it is the largest 
that I remember. I have known larger flights of 
some species, but no such general flight 

We have met with all of the “possiole 
Warblers on our walks excepting Conn, and Cape May 


Very truly yours., 



Birds of Upper St, John, 
Batc&elder. 


38. Vireo philadelphicus Cass. Philadelphia Vireo. — Taken only 
at Grand Falls in May, singing in the hard woods. 

* 

Bull. N.Q.Q, ?, April, *882, p,lll 


Irj ^ ' 

CU^A, >< X" 'k, 73. 


236. Vireo philadelphicus. Philadelphia Vireo. — Regular migrant, 
not very common, May 18 to 27, and September 10 to 22. 


•h 



Capture op the Philadelphia Yireo in New Hampshire. — A 
specimen of this bird ( Vireo philadelphicus ) was shot in Hollis, New 
Hampshire, May 26, 1876, by Mr. A. F. Eaton. It was feeding in com- 
pany with two other birds of the same kind, in some low oak-bushes. — 
W. H. Fox, Concord, Mass. Bull, N.Q.C. 2 , July, 1877 , p. /$ . 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
'86, and June4- Aug. 1/87, W. Faxon 


52. Vireo philadelphicus. Philadelphia Vireo. — One seen in the 
village throughout June and July, 1887. 

Auk, Y. April, 1888 . p .152 


If X ^ 

The Philadelphia Vireo 

extremely rare visitant to * SS ^ a t State, seems t o be a regular and not 
from the northwestern pa. t ^ ^ ^ Monadnock) in the south- 

very uncommon migrant mth y one in late May, 1897, 

western corner of Ne « of ‘ the Massachusetts line, on the 

near Fitzwilliam, within a mile o September , 1899, at Dublin, on 

south side of the mountain , on ‘ ason ; n 1900. Besides these 

the north ; and a third at the same P^a c ‘ oUectioni we have seen and posi- 
three, which are all preserved 1 migration at Dublin. All these 

tively identified several others m it migrating warblers, in 

we have seen were in the company of flocks m.g 
scrubby second-growth along road-sides. 

<7 & 


A - <U 

Auk, XIX, July, 19Q2, p, Zjlo, 
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The Philadelphia Vireo in Vermont.- — Although the distribution of the 
Philadelphia Vireo {Vireo philadelfkicus) leads one to expect its regular 
occurrence in Vermont, I find no record of its capture in that Stale. It 
may therefore be of interest to mention that on September n, iS8g, I 
took a female of this species at Pittsford, Rutland County, Vermont. 
I found the bird among some low alders which overhung a meadow 


brook. — F rank II. Hitchcock, Somej- 


'le. Mass. „ 

« Vll.Oct, 1890, p, V« 3 - 


The Philadelphia Vireo in Vermont. — On the 19th of September, 1900, 
I secured a Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo Philadelphia') at Bread Loaf, 
Addison Co., Vermont, 1500 feet above the sea. It is an adult male in 
perfect plumage. In looking over the 1 Bulletin ’ of theNuttall Club and 
‘The Auk’ I find this is the second record for the State, the first having 
been taken August 11, 1SS9, by Mr. F. II. Hitchcock, at Pittsford, about 
twenty-five miles south of Bread Loaf. — C. B. Isham, New York City. 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p. 99 , 




6U, cf) c C4*w**-*fc^ ^ 

^ / / A*/ £^y-^W^/". 1/t/H? ?^vL~rfTZf. 

Fz'reo Philadelphicus , Cass. On Sept. 7th, 1875, I shot a 
female of this beautiful little species in Cambridge, Mass. It 
was feeding in cbmpany with several individuals of Fireo oliea- 
ceus, in a low willow tree. 

Bull. N. O.O. I, April. 1876. p, /<? 

On September 18, 1879, 1 shot, at Magnolia, Mass., a Brotherly-love 
Yireo ( Vireo philadelphicus). This is the second instance of its capture 
in Massachusetts. — C. W. Townsend. 


Bull. N. 0.0. 6, Jan., 1880, p, S3. 

A Third Capture op the Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo philadel- 
phicus ) in Massachusetts. — In the collection of Mr. Charles B. Cory I 
have lately seen a Philadelphia Vireo which was taken in Brookline, Mass., 
by Mr. Arthur Smith. Upon asking Mr. Smith about it he told me that 
he shot it late in September, in second-growth oak woodland when it was 
quite alone. 

This makes the third Massachusetts record, and all these specimens have 
been taken in the same month — September. The species should be care- 
fully looked for in the spring, but it is probable that, as with the Connecticut 
Warbler and several other birds, the vernal migration is made bv a more 
westerly route. — William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bull, N. 0.0. 6, Jan,, 1881, p, - 
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Vireo philadelphicus in Cambridge, Mass. — On the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1894, a boy brought in a Philadelphia Vireo which he had just killed 
in the museum grounds. Looking through ‘The Auk,’ and the Bulletin 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, I find only three records for this bird 
in Massachusetts, viz.: Cambridge, Sept. 7, 1875 (B. N. O. C., I, 19), 
Magnolia, Sept. 18, 1879 {id., V, 53 ), and Brookline, Sept, (id., VI, 56). 

It seems likely that the vernal passage of this Vireo to its breeding places 
in northern New England is made to the westward of Massachusetts — 
perhaps up the Hudson River valley, where both the male and female 
• have been taken in May, at Troy, N. Y. ( B. N. O- C., V, 239). — Walter 

Faxon, Museum of Comparative Zoology , Cambridge, Mass. 

Auk XII. .Tan. 1896 p. 84 


Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireosylva philadelphica ) in Massachusetts in 
Autumn. — On September 17, 1916, I shot a young female Philadelphia 
Vireo in Harvard, Mass. The specimen is now in my collection (No. 
682). By a curious coincidence the bird was shot less than 500 yards 
from the spot where I took one about a year previous (Auk, XXXIII, 
p. 78). — James L. Peters, Harvard, Mass. 

-4i 19/7. fa. sq. 


The Philadelphia Vireo in Connec- 
ticut. 


BY A. II. VERRILL. 

On May, 19 , while In a small piece of woods 
near New Haven, my attention was attracted 
by a bird which kept Hitting about in some 
bushes, acting much in the manner of the 
White-eyed Vireo, for which I at first mistook 
it. But on a closer examination, I decided that 
it was a Warbling Vireo ( V. gilva ), and being- 
in need of one, J decided to procure it. 

After following it for some time, 1 at last 
succeeded in getting a shot, and on picking it 
up I noticed that the spurious quill was lack- 
ing, and at once conjectured it to be a Philadel- 
phia Vireo (p. Philadelpicm) , which it after- 
wards proved to be. The bird was a male in 
very tine plumage, and was examined while in 
the flesh by several ornithologists, ail of whom 
immediately confirmed my Identification. This, 
if I am not mistaken, is the first record of its 
capture in Connecticut. 

O.&o. XIII. July. 1888 P.1G J. 

General Notes. 

f ^ -i-'- C 

Vireo philadelphicus. — A male of this rare species was taken here 
September 21, 1893, and is in my cabinet. It was killed among some 
large 'willows on an island in the Connecticut River. — Jno. H. Sage, 
Portland , Conn. 

Auk XI. April. 1894 p; 181 


Auk, XII, July, 1895, p\J7/, 
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Vireo philadelphicus. — A female was taken here September 17, 1894, 
by Mr. Samuel Robinson and is in my cabinet. It was found among 
some large willows on an island in the Connecticut River, and shot 
within a few feet of the spot where he killed a specimen'* September 21, 
1893 (Auk, XI, 1894, 1 81) . — Jno. H. Sage, Portland , Conn. 


Vireo philadelphicus in Northern New York. — On the 21st of May 
last Mr. A. R. Crosier, keeper of the Fair Haven Light, on Lake Ontario 
(in Cayuga County, New York), sent me for identification a specimen of 
the Philadelphia Vireo which had killed itself by flying against the glass 
of the lantern at that station. — C. Hart Merriam, Locust Grove , N. T. 

Auk, X, July, 1884. p. / - 


Vireo philadelphicus in the Adirondack Region.— On the afternoon of 
May 22, 1SS4, while collecting data for the A. O. U. Committee on Mi- 
gration, I secured a specimen of this rare bird. Dr. A. K. Fisher, of Sing 
Sing, N. Y., who kindly identified it for me, says it is the first recorded 
from the Adirondack Region. At the time of capture the bird was sitting 
on a small bush at the edge of a dense alder swamp ; it was entirely alone, 
and is the only one I have seen.— M. H. Turner, M. D., Hammondville , 

Essex Co., N. r. Auk, I, July, 1884. p. ZM I - 


The Philadelphia Vireo in Eastern New York. — On May 15 , 
1879 , I took, near Troy, N. Y., a male and a female Brotherly-love Vireo 
(Vireo philadelphicus), in a briery, bushy thicket, where Yellow-breasted 
Chats commonly breed. — Austin F. Park, Troy, A . Y. 

Bull N, O.O. 5, Oct,, 1880, p. 1 3 ? 


Long Island Bird Notes IN. T. Lawrence 


3. Vireo philadelphicus. Philadelphia Vireo. — Mr. Eugene P. 
Bicknell, while staying with me at Far Rockaway, had the good fortune to 
secure a fine specimen of this Vireo on September 25, 1879. I had the 
pleasure of skinning the bird, which proved to be a male. This is the 
first record of its capture on Long Island. 

Auk, 2, July, 1886. p.272 


Connecticut Warbler and Philadelphia Vireo at Shelter Island, N. Y. 

— On Sept. 12, 1901, I took a specimen of the Connecticut Warbler (Geoth- 
lypis agilts) and on the 1 8th another, and on the same day a specimen of 
the Philadelphia Vireo ( Vi reo thiladelihia 1 : the first one taken here in 
over twenty years’ collecting, and a new record, I believe for eastern Long 
Island. I his bird was feeding in a young growth of wild cherry trees in 
an old overgrown field in company with some Red-eyed and White-eyed 
Vireos — a sort of family gathering. — W. W. Worthington, Shelter 
Island Heights, N. V. Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902 , p , 9 f , 


Vireo philadelphicus. September 14, 1900, I secured a specimen of this 
rare bird (for Long Island). It was one of the hurrying throng of 
thousands of migrants seen on that morning and was not recognized until 
later in the day when it was made up into a skin. The specimen is now 
in the collection of the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. 
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4. Vireo philadelphicus, Cassin, I have a single male specimen of 
this scarce species in my collection, taken near here. It was shot by my 
friend, Mr. William K. Lente, at Cold Spring, as it [hopped about in a 
tree-top, September 24, 1875. This example exhibits the intensity of 
yellow color on the under parts which characterizes the autumnal plu- 
mage. 

Cf, 

Bull. N. O.O. 3 , Jan., 1878 . p. */ 6 >. 



Another Nest of the Philadelphia Vireo. — I was very much interested 
in William Brewster’s paper relative to Vireo fihiladelfikicus, owing to the 
fact of having personally found an occupied nest of the species. With a 
view to helping along the good cause by one more step toward establish- 
ing the average nesting site I take the liberty of submitting my experi- 
ence. 1 he exact date is not known, but it was during a sojourn in Lee- 
lanau County, Michigan, extending from the rzth to the 21st of August, 
1S90 At that particular point the rocks arose from the water edge of 
Traverse Bay, on an angle of 45 degrees, until a height of 30 feet was 
attained; then came a level stretch of three to four hundred yards densely 
covered with blackberry bushes, and terminating at the base of a perpen- 
dicular bluff about fifteen feet high. The top of this bluff was covered 
with a second growth of poplar that in turn margined a forest of large 
white pine trees. We ran a survey line through this poplar belt and it 
was here I discovered the nest, and quite accidentally, as I was not look- 
ing for nests so late in the season. The nest was suspended from the 
horizontal crotch of a poplar branch which overhung the bluff, but was 
not more than five feet higher than the bluff top, and I could easily reach 
into it. In shape, size and construction it resembled the establishment 
of Vireo olivaceus but the exterior was thickly covered with curly pieces of 
silvery white poplar bark, suggesting, at a short distance, the structure of 
V. ftavif roiis. The male was not seen, but the female was in evidence 
and fearless, often approaching to within four or five feet of me. The 
species was recognized at first glance, indeed, it cannot be mistaken by 
anyone who has handled the skins. The nest contained two young, but 
as I reached for them they fluttered out and flew about fifty yards before 
striking the level of the berry bushes below. This find cannot, of course, 
be considered strictly authentic, as the birds were not secured, but person* 
ally I am as positive of the identity as of that of the Passer domesticus 
that perched upon the window sill a few moments ago. — J. Claire 
Wood, Detroit , Michigan. Auk, XXI, Apr. , 1904, p, £ 2 X . 


The Philadelphia Vireo. — Mr. William Brewster’s article on this vireo 
in ‘ The Auk,’ 1903, pp. 369-376, is very full and interesting, but at the 
same time throws discredit and lack of accuracy on other observers. For 
example, I am absolutely certain that the nest I took at Lansdowne, Ont., 
in 1895, was not a Red-eyed Vireo’s; at the same time I am as positive as 
it is possible to be without having the bird in hand that it belonged to the 
Philadelphia Vireo. 

Mr. Brewster assumes that I do not know the Red-eyed Vireo. I prob- 
ably know it as well as he does ; as it is a very common bird in Ontario, 
and not a year passes but that I see its nest. This year, for example, 
I found a nest in a small maple. I watched the birds closely to be sure 
of the species, and noted the habits of the pair. This pair was very shy 
and retiring, whereas the pair of vireos I noted at Lansdowne, in 1895, 
were demonstrative and noisy. The location was very different as was 
the finish of the nest, the latter being smaller and not so well finished off 
and adjusted as the first. I knew from the location mv birds were not 
Warbling Vireos, for which the location was not adapted, — a rough pas- 
ture field with swampy places grown up with willow, spruce, etc., and 
in the drier places, poplar, and no large woods near. 

A characteristic of my nest was the presence of shreds of birch bark, 
which as there were no birch trees near, must have been brought from 
some distance. I am quite satisfied, in spite of Mr. Brewster’s strictures, 
with my nest and its identification, which was a careful one, just as he no 
doubt feels satisfied that he has the first authentic nest and eggs of that 
species on record. 

With regard to the yellow shading of the breast, Mr. Brewster must 
know that the intensity of coloring in both vireos and warblers is a very 
uncertain element. — C. J. Young, Sharbot Lake , Ontario , Can. 

Auk, XXI, Apr. , 1904, p. X2 2 


Auk, XV, April, 1898, 

The Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireo fihiladelphicus ). — I read with much 
interest the article on the Philadelphia Vireo by Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., published recently in ‘The Auk’ (Vol. XIV, No. 3). It may interest 
many who have perused that article to know that I met with a pair of 
these birds and secured their nest within a short distance of Lansdowne 
Station, Ontario. This happened in June, 1S95. I had never met with 
the species before, but knew of it as being an occasional summer visitant 
to the vicinity of Ottawa, Ont. The place where 1 met with the birds 
was a rough pasture with here and there a clump of young poplar trees 
on the drier ground, elsewhere there were wet boggy places of small 
extent grown up with alders, an occasional tamarack, and a great deal of 
the well known plant, Spircea salts if olia ‘ some of this latter growing to 
the unusual height of four or even five feet. It was in a spray of the 
latter that I discovered the nest on the 14th of June, 1895. In it were 
two Cowbird’s eggs, and one of the Vireo’s. I removed the Vireo* s egg 
and one of the Cowbird’s, which had the effect of causing the birds 
to desert, for I visited the place a few days later and saw nothing of 
them. 

With regard to the nest (which I gave to Professor Jno. McCoun of 
Ottawa), it was scarcely so finished a structure as is the Red-eyed Vireo’s. 
The outside was a little ragged, a few stalks of dried grass protruding. 
Though pensile, it was not so carefully finished off; the straggling 
nature of the shrub perhaps preventing this. A quantity of spider’s 
webs, etc., completed the structure. 

With regard to the egg, it was marked exactly like that of the Red-eye, 
Vireo but was smaller, and according to its size was rather more globular 
in shape. 

My observation of the birds and their location agreed very nearly with 
Dr. Dwight’s experience, and had he searched and watched the place per- 
sistently where on the 10th July, 1893, he noticed what he took to be a 
female scolding and ruffling her feathers, he would probably have 
found the nest. 1 was attracted to the nest I found by the anxiety of the 
birds; they scolded and were quite tame. I have not noticed the Red- 
eye act thus. They hopped from branch to branch of the neighboring- 
alders incessantly; there were no high trees near by. • I observed them 
through strong field glasses, and in describing the birds should say that 

they were decidedly smaller than the Red-eye, more bulky in shape, with 
a somewhat shorter tail proportionately. The yellow shading of the 
breast was not very evident, but there was a tendency to a lighter shade, 
without being a definite mark, on the wings. The persistent scolding 
seems to be a marked characteristic, to which Dr, Dwight refers. 

The nest was located near the extremity of a stem of spiraea, about four 
feet from the ground, in a place that is always wet, except in very dry 
seasons. In searching for another nest, like Dr. Dwight, I should not 
think of looking in large trees or even moderate sized ones. After locat- 
ing the bird, I should search in damp places among willows (where 
Mr. Thompson found the nest in Manitoba), among growths of aiders, 
and as in the case of the nest I found, among straggling growths of 
spiraea, etc. 1 do not think they will ever be found to build high up in 
maples or hickories like the Warbling Vireo, nor yet on high ground 
among second growth maples and birches as the Red-eye very frequently 
does, at least in this neighborhood, or even in dense woods.. — C. J. 
Young, Lansdowne , Ont. 


Nest and Eggs of the Philadelphia Vireo. The nest and eggs of the 
Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireo fkiladelphicus) have hitherto been unknown, 
so far as I can find. But on the 9th of June, 1S84, while camped near 
Duck Mountain, I found a nest of this species. It was hung from a forked 
twig about eight feet from the ground, in a willow which was the reverse 
of dense, as it grew in the shade of a poplar grove. The nest was 
pensile, as usual with the genus, formed of fine grass and birch bark. The 
eggs were four in number, and presented no obvious difference from those 
of the Red-eyed Vireo, but unfortunately they were destroyed by an acci- 
dent before they were measured. 

Before shooting her I watched the bird for a week. She exhibited a 
combination of shyness and fearlessness; but this is rather chai actci istic 
of the Vireos. She would continue on the nest while I watched her from 
just below, and when scared off would 'quietly hop on to a twig and then 
disappear in the foliage without uttering any complaint. Lying on the 
ground just below the nest I found another nest of precisely similar con- 
struction. This I hung on a low twig, intending to take it to camp on my 
return ; but coming back it was again found on the ground ; and though I 
hung it several times in the willow, taking care to fasten is as securely 
as the occupied nest, it was always pulled down. There is no doubt that 
the Vireo was the agent, but the motive for the act I can scarcely under- 
stand. 

The bird on being shot answered perfectly to Coues's description, except 
that on the breast it was of a much brighter yellow than I was led to 
expect. — Ernest E. T. Seton, Toronto , Canada. 

Auk, a July, 1B86. p. 30 6 

A Philadelphia Vireo and a Cobweb. — On September 13, 1886, while 
collecting in a thicket near Bardstown, Kentucky, my companion, a small 
boy, called my attention to the peculiar actions of a bird eight or ten 
paces in advance of us. It proved to be a Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireo 
philadelphica ) suspended bv the tip of its right wing from a twig at a 
distance of three or four feet from the ground, violently struggling to free 
itself. Flying above, within a few feet of it, was another individual of the 
same species, an apparently interested and distressed witness of the 
strange performance. Both birds were shot, and upon examination I 
discovered that the first one had become entangled in a sticky, cobwebby 
substance that was found to be quite common during that season in the 
locality mentioned. The end of the w r ing was completely ‘gummed up’ 
with the viscous filaments, and the struggles of the captive had twisted 
the web into a slender and elastic but strong cord, the other end of which 
was attached to the twig. The webs in question I found only in thickets, 
and had been much annoyed by often running against them and getting 
the glutinous stuff on my face and hands. It is doubtless produced by 
some spider, but I have never recognized the species. However, I think 
it improbable that the wily Arachnid deliberately attempts the capture of 
such large game, and in this particular instance it was doubtless as much 
surprised as the cockney sportsman in ‘Punch,’ who fired at a hare and 
killed a calf. — Charles Wickliffe Beckham, Washington , D. C. 

Auk, V. Jan. 1888. p. // £ . 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE PHILADELPHIA VIREO, 
WITH DESCRIPTION OF THE NEST AND EGGS. 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


Plate XI 


In the ‘Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club’ for Janu- 
ary, 1880, I published some 1 Notes on the Habits and Distribution 
of the Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireo philadelphicus ).’ 1 his article 

was followed in 1897 by Dr. Dwight’s ‘A Study of the Philadel- 
phia Vireo ( Vireo philadelphicus) ,’ which gives by far the fullest 
and best account of the bird’s habits, and especially of its song, 
that has ever appeared. Of its breeding habits we still know very 
little. “On the 9th of June, 1884, while camped near Duck 
Mountain,” Manitoba, Mr. Seton found a nest which “was hung 
from a forked twig about eight feet from the ground, in a willow 
which was the reverse of dense, as it grew in the shade of a pop- 
lar grove. The nest was pensile, as usual with the genus, formed 
of fine grass and birch bark. The eggs were four in number, 
and presented no obvious difference from those of the Red-eyed 
Vireo, but unfortunately they were destroyed by an accident before 
they were measured .... The bird on being shot answered per- 
fectly to Coues’s description, except that on the breast it was of 
a much brighter yellow than I was led to expect.” (Ernest E. 1 . 
Seton, Auk, II, 1885, pp. 305, 306). The identification of this 
nest must be accepted, of course, as wholly satisfactory, but that of 


Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireosylva Philadelphia) in Massachusetts in 
Autumn. — On Sept. 5 , 1915 , I shot a young male Philadelphia Vireo in 
Harvard, Mass. The specimen is now in my collection (No. 551 ). 

I am indebted to Mr. Outram Bangs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology for verifying my identification. — James L. Peters, Harvard, 
Mass. 
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Another Record of the Philadelphia Vireo from Long Island, N. Y 

— On the morning of September 4, 1911, at Freeport, Long Island, I 
was “ beating out ” a tract of bushes on a salt marsh, in hope of seeing 
again a Migrant Shrike which I had flushed there the night before. The 
small growth fairly teemed with birds, but much to my disappointment 
the shrike was not to be found. When about to leave I noticed, feeding 
in the top of one of the taller bushes in company with some Red-eyes, a 
pair of small Vireos that 1 did not recognize. I collected one of the little 
fellows and great was my joy when unpacking t he skin to find it to be a fine 
female specimen of the Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireonylva philadelphica) . 

This bird, which is probably the fifth record from Long Island, and first 
since 1901, is in the collection of the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. — 
Henry Thurston, Brooklyn, N . Y. 


Ank 29, J»a. 1912, p. /oj~ 
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A STUDY OF THE PHILADELPHIA VIREO ( VIREO 
PHILADELPHIC US) . pf, . Q S f - Z J £. . 

BY JONATHAN DWIGHT, JR., M. D. 

Plate II. 

The Philadelphia Vireo was first described as a new species 
nearly half a century ago by Mr. John Cassin, from a specimen 
taken near Philadelphia, Pa., in September, 1842 (Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., V, Feb. 1851, p. 153, pi. 10, fig. 2). It was 
many years later before anything was known of the breeding 
habits of the birds, and an article by Mr. William Brewster (Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club, V, 1880, pp. 1-7), who found the species rather 
commonly distributed over the Lake Umbagog region in western 
Maine, remains to-day the only sketch we have of them. I should 
perhaps except the notes of Mr. E. Seton Thompson who, in 1884, 
found a nest and eggs near Fort Pelly, Assiniboia, and briefly 
recorded the circumstance (Seton [= Thompson], Auk, II, 1885, 
pp. 305, 306). Few other observers have been favored with more 
than rare glimpses of the birds, which are still considered prizes 
wherever they are captured. And yet many specimens, almost 
wholly migrants, have been recorded of late years, so that the 
geographical distribution of the species is pretty definitely estab- 
lished. It appears to winter in Central America, as far south as 
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Costa Rica, and during the migration ranges over the eastern 
United States, being most abundant in the Mississippi Valley. 
Its breeding range probably covers a large part of Canada east 
of the Rocky Mountains and a few adjacent portions of the 
northernmost United States. Breeding specimens have been 
recorded from New Brunswick (Edmundston), Quebec (near 
Ottawa), Ontario (Moose Factory), Manitoba (Winnipeg), and 
Assiniboia (Fort Pelly), the last the westernmost record; also 
from Maine (Lake Umbagog), New Hampshire (White Moun- 
tains), Indiana (Carroll County), Illinois (Chicago), Minnesota 
and Dakota (Red River Valley), and Nebraska (Lincoln), the last 
the westernmost record in the United States. There is at present 
no good evidence of the occurrence of the species, except as a 
migrant, in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, where it is to be 
expected, for it has been recorded as breeding in the adjacent 
States. Numerous other records need hardly occupy space here 
for they have received ample treatment elsewhere and have 
served me only as a basis on which to build the brief summary 
of facts here presented. 

Mr. Brewster was the first to acquaint us with the social side of 
the Philadelphia Vireo, and it is largely from this point of view 
that I now wish to consider these modest little birds, dragging them 
again before the public after they have conducted their domestic 
affairs quite undisturbed for the last sixteen years. I feel on 
terms of considerable intimacy with them for I have cultivated 
their acquaintance during portions of four summers spent among 
them near the little village of Tadousac, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, where I have found them to be rather common. My 
experience with them has been very much like Mr. Brewster’s 
and consequently my remarks must of necessity be somewhat in 
the nature of a postscript to his graphically penned observations. 

It was on the ioth of July, 1893, that a Philadelphia Vireo 
introduced herself to notice by scolding me most unceremoniously, 
— at least I took it to be a female and one just off the nest, from 
the way she kept ruffling and picking at her feathers and shaking 
herself as many birds do when disturbed from their eggs. Still, 
no nest could be found, nor was my lady anywhere about at later 
visits to the same spot. However, profiting by the fact that I had 
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seen an undoubted Philadelphia Vireo, and stimulated by the 
recollection of what Mr. Brewster had written about the great 
similarity between the song of this bird and that of the Red-eyed 
Vireo, I shortly made the discovery that, like him, I had been 
living right in the midst of Philadelphias, mistaking them for 
Red-eyes. No better illustration of the danger of identifying birds 
by their songs alone could be desired than our similar experiences, 
and it teaches an obvious lesson. I soon familiarized myself with 
the new song and, guided largely by it, have found this rare and 
wilderness-loving Vireo to be irregularly distributed as a summer 
resident in small numbers over a large area of wild mountainous 
country about Tadousac. 

The village is most picturesquely situated at the junction of the 
Saguenay with the St. Lawrence River, being hemmed in by low 
mountains of inconsiderable height, a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet, part of the great Laurentian chain which extends for many 
miles along the north shore of the broad St. Lawrence. Preci- 
pices of no mean height, gray with lichens and mosses, frown 
darkly over the Saguenay, while the adjacent hills and mountains, 
piled in great confusion, stand out as dull masses of bare granite 
or are scantily clad with struggling bushes and dwarfed trees that 
cling in the seams and crevices. In some of the valleys there are 
small rushing brooks tumbling over the rocks shadowed by a 
dense growth ; in others, filled with the soil brought thither by 
the erosion of a former epoch, the brooks have sunk deep 
channels or gulches, which also are oftentimes well wooded. 
There are, too, terraces of sand, underlaid with clay banks, and 
eastward from the village they jut boldly, in great bluffs, into the 
St. Lawrence. In the rocky portions of the country no cultivation 
is possible, but the terraces and the valleys afford here and there 
a few fields where slim crops of hay and oats are raised. The 
wilderness extends eastward, westward, and northward, a sparsely 
wooded country of towering hills and rocks where there is little to 
break the monotony save a great number of small lakes, clear 
and cold, stretches of ‘ barrens,’ and the single road which winds 
through the valleys. 

The forest, even where worthy the name, is thinly scattered 
over this inhospitable region and much of it has fallen before axe 
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and fire, giving place, especially in the vicinity of Tadousac, to a 
second growth in which the bush element predominates and where 
deciduous trees considerably outnumber the conifers. Poplars or 
aspens, white and yellow birches and maples are the commonest 
trees, the poplars and white birches occurring in small straggling 
groups or scattered broadcast throughout the woods and clearings. 
There is, too, a goodly sprinkling of evergreens of several sorts — 
pines, spruces and firs — which grow in squat little patches or 
quite alone in the woods or on the mountain sides. The northern 
character of the region is indicated by the abundance of such 
species (among many others) as the northern scrub pine ( Pinus 
banksiani ) , the Labrador tea ( Ledum lat folium ) , the crowberry 
( Empetrum nigrum ), the bunchberry ( Cornus canadensis ), and 
scores of other shrubs and wild flowers. Immense quantities of 
blueberry and raspberry bushes thrive in the drier places, while 
the little swamps are masses of vegetation, but the most striking 
and most abundant of all the bushes is the alder. Alders, large 
and small, from flat spreading little mats to shady groves of trunks 
a dozen and more feet in height, are visible at every turn. Flour- 
ishing on the sandbanks, dotted on the mountain sides, rooted in 
cool glens or fringing the swampy margins of the lakes, they 
tangle up with the general undergrowth or form separate patches 
all by themselves. When the latter are of any extent they become 
broad canopies of shade beneath which is found an open space 
where the breezes and the birds freely circulate. 

The summer climate is delightful at Tadousac, its situation, a 
trifle north of Lat. 48°, and the great body of cold tide-water in 
its immediate vicinity contributing to keep the summers cool. 
From the foregoing remarks, I trust that some idea may be 
gained of the country where I have found the Philadelphia Vireo, 
— a country resembling in many respects, I fancy, that part of 
northwestern Maine where Mr. Brewster became acquainted with 
the species many years ago. 

Habits and Characteristics. 

My observations at Tadousac have never extended over more 
than six consecutive weeks in any one season, but my visits have 
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been so timed that I have really studied the birds from the middle 
of June to the first of September. The male Yireos are in full 
voice during June, but toward the end of the month the song 
period rapidly wanes, and after the first days of July their notes 
are not very often heard save as a subdued warble at rare intervals. 
Now the birds ramble about in the bushes almost exclusively, 
instead of resorting, as has been their wont, to favorite perches 
high in the trees. Early in July, in the second week, the young 
begin to leave the nests (which, I regret to say, I have not been 
fortunate enough to find) and betray their presence like all incon- 
siderate fledglings by importunate demands for food ; and no 
sooner are they able to shift a little for themselves than the 
parents have still further trouble thrust upon them in the shape of 
the autumn moult. This begins as early as the 20th of July and 
seems to be pretty well completed during the second week of 
August. By this time the young have also acquired their fall 
plumage, which is not appreciably different from that of the adult. 
Young and old are now found associating with small restless 
bands of would-be migrants, perhaps a couple of Magnolia or 
Black-throated Green Warblers, a Red-eyed Vireo, a stray Red- 
start, in fact almost any of the summer sojourners, not forgetting 
a Chickadee or two ever ready with their irrepressible remarks. 
After the middle of August, the Philadelphia Vireos seem to dis- 
appear for good — at least I have not found them later than this 
— and the summer cycle of their life is completed. 

The birds are far less abundant than the Red-eyed Vireos over 
the same area, which outnumber them perhaps ten to one, and 
frequently the whole day passes without my seeing or hearing a 
single bird. Each summer I am able to locate upwards of a 
dozen pairs, but unless the males are singing they may give no 
token of their presence. The device of squeaking on the back of 
the hand sometimes has charms for them while at others, par- 
ticularly when they are moulting, it has no effect whatever. 
Usually the device does not fail to stir up the nearest White- 
throated Sparrows, who storm with untiring vigor until all the 
other birds in the vicinity have come to see what the row is about. 
The Olive-backed Thrushes, the Magnolia Warblers, the Canadian 
Warblers, the Redstarts, the Red-eyed Vireos, yes, all the birds 
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within earshot, rush to the scene, take a hand in the chorus and 
having expressed their opinions discreetly retire. Very often a 
Philadelphia Vireo, seldom two, will join in the rumpus for a little 
while but they soon slip away satisfied, leaving the White-throats 
as boisterous as ever in their denunciations. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the close resemblance 
between the Philadelphias and the Recl-eyes in appearance, actions, 
and habits, as well as in song. Both frequent the same localities 
in the wilderness, but the Philadelphias rather shun civilization 
and rarely appear, like the Red-eyes, in the village trees. Both 
prefer to sing in the upper branches, but I have seldom found the 
Philadelphias in the rambling groves of birches which are the 
especial delight of the Red-eyes, and they are more partial to the 
low, bushy, second growth or copses of alders sprinkled with 
stray trees. Both hop from bough to bough in search of food, 
singing as they go, and in actions the one is almost the coun- 
terpart of the other, save that the smaller bodied Philadelphias 
are quicker in their movements as contrasted with the lazy leisure 
of the Red-eyes. Another point of difference is in the amount of 
curiosity displayed, the Philadelphias exhibiting comparatively 
little while the Red-eyes, fairly brimming over with it, never fail 
to seek the reason for unusual sights or sounds. The Philadel- 
phia’s song is much slower than that of the Red-eye, while his 
scolding notes are much more rapid and less evenly delivered. 

There would seem to be a streak of ill-temper in the mental com- 
position of this little Vireo, which manifests itself in brief out- 
breaks of scolding. These notes are even interjected into the 
song, and also greet you unexpectedly in the woods, as if you had 
disturbed nest or young, but many of these rude birds turn out to be 
males and can never be found a second time in the same locality. 
The fact is, unless they are in full song, it is no easy matter to 
find them in the same neighborhood two days in succession, for 
the bushes are very thick and afford safe cover. In fine weather 
their pleasing music may be heard from daybreak till midday, and 
again in the afternoon, but when it is dull and rainy or hot they 
often remain perfectly silent. While the female is incubating, her 
mate will spend hours in song, choosing an elevated perch or 
roving about, high and low, singing as he goes. Later in the 
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season he keeps altogether in the bushes, warbling now and then, 
as if under his breath, in soft and disjointed measures. Some- 
times a pair is to be seen rambling together through the low 
bushes, uttering peculiar soft little clicks and squeaks the while, 
but I must confess I find them at all times adepts in the art of 
concealment, although they are never really timid. 

There was one bird that I used to watch by the hour. He was 
usually to be found singing on a particular twig near the top of a 
tall poplar, one of a small group that he claimed as his exclusive 
domain. When I first saw him, flakes of poplar-down were filling 
the air and lay drifted like banks of snow in every nook and 
corner, for it was then the middle of June and early summer was 
in full swing. The daily round of life of my little friend 
philadelphicus seemed to closely correspond with that of others that 
could not be so regularly studied, and his traits differed in small 
degree from those of his brethren. He would sing the whole of 
the morning, scarcely skipping a note for upwards of half an hour 
at a time. During the song he contrived to keep his body in con- 
tinual, restless motion as if on the point of taking flight, but in 
reality he did not even shift his hold on the bough. After a time, 
impelled no doubt by hunger, he would roam about in the adjacent 
trees, hopping with deliberation from limb to limb and turning his 
head from side to side in search of food. Occasionally grasping 
the very end of a branch he would sway upside down while inves- 
tigating its insect possibilities, or swiftly pursue and catch in the 
air some heedless fly. His now interrupted snatches of song 
were infrequent and his scolding, mewing notes would be heard 
from time to time. At length descending to the adjacent bushes, 
he would be joined by his mate, doubtless from her nest, and with 
soft lisping murmurs they would soon be lost in the tangle. Later 
on, I would hear him again from the old stand, or before return- 
ing thither his melody might be heard in some of the small trees 
that dotted the expanse of bushes. And so the days would slip 
uneventfully by with alternate periods of song and quiet. 

I feel confident the nests are not placed in the trees, for in the 
localities where I have found the Vireos an examination of their 
very tops is accomplished without much difficulty. Besides, the 
only nest ever taken, that found by Mr. Thompson, was suspended 
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only ten feet from the ground in the twigs of a willow. It contained 
four eggs on the 13th of June, which resembled the eggs of the 
Red-eye but unfortunately were accidently destroyed. I used 
sometimes to meet with incubating females that made very little 
fuss, perhaps merely leaning forward from a branch near at hand, 
the crown feathers raised in silent inquiry. But usually they gave 
vent to their disapproval of my presence in bursts of vigorous 
mewing notes in which the male heartily assisted. He does not, 
however, assist in incubation, like his relation the Warbling Vireo, 
but devotes himself to melody, and a very cheerful melody it 
is too. 


Song. 

To my ear the song partakes of the liquid sweetness and 
leisurely irregularity of that of the Solitary Vireo, the notes being 
sweeter, clearer, and a trifle higher pitched than those of the Red- 
eye. It is no easy matter to describe the song of a bird intelli- 
gently. We do not know their language nor have we alphabetical 
signs or musical notation, that can convey to us more than a faint 
idea of bird music. Fortunately we have comparisons to fall back 
upon, and as the song of the Red-eyed Vireo is well known to 
many of us, some idea of that of the Philadelphia Vireo may be 
gained when I say that while the former rapidly ripples out his 
music, the latter reiterates slowly a series of double or triple 
notes with marked pauses between. My experience has been 
that having once heard philadelphicus you will seldom mistake it 
for olivaceus, while the reverse will not hold. There is more 
reduplication of notes in the song of the Red-eye and one might 
say, less time for taking breath. In Mr. Brewster’s account of 
the birds, which I can corroborate in every particular, he speaks 
of a “ double-syllabled utterance ” coming in irregularly with the 
general song. I would merely emphasize the fact that it is the 
essence of the song and enters into it at as regular intervals as 
any of the other notes. It is a liquid note, beginning the song 
and occupying about three fifths of a second for the two syllables 
of which it is composed, on both of which considerable emphasis 
is laid. There seems to be a slight trill or ripple between the 
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syllables when heard close at hand and the inflection rises slightly 
on the latter. A pause follows, approximating one and two fifths 
seconds, and the first note is again repeated, less forcibly and 
slightly varied. Again the pause ensues, and now it is followed 
by a triple note, not interrogatory and indistinguishable from one 
of V. olivaceus. Again the pause, this time followed by a repeti- 
tion of the triple note, slightly varied so as to lose some of its 
sibilance, and after the customary pause of one and two fifths 
seconds, the song is repeated from the beginning, nearly eight 
seconds having elapsed in completing one cycle. The four notes 
may be suggested by the syllables chur-r’we, chur-we, pst'-l-re, 
psr'-r-re. The sequence of the notes, however, may vary a little, 
owing to the occasional substitution of one for the other, but the 
same one is not repeated more than twice in succession, even after 
a break in the continuity of the song. • Heard at a distance, it 
practically reduces to two alternated notes, which I find repre- 
sented in my note books of different years as chur-wip, tur-i-dlp 
in one place and psi-wu’rt, psl-wu-tit in another. The discrepan- 
cies are instructive, showing independent efforts on my part 
to lay hold of the same sound. 

The speed at which the song flows on is an interesting factor 
and is remarkably uniform for each individual songster, — in fact, 
I could almost identify certain Philadelphias and Red-eyes by 
timing their songs. V philadelphicus sings at the rate of from 
twenty-two to thirty-six notes a minute, averaging a trifle over 
twenty-six, while V. olivaceus rattles on at the rate of from fifty to 
seventy, their song rate averaging a trifle over fifty-nine. I do 
not mean to assert that there were always just so many notes in a 
given minute, for both species pause irregularly and drop out 
notes now and then, but if all were uttered in the same cadence 
as those actually heard, these figures would be equaled, and, in 
fact, very often are equaled. They are, however, only to be 
satisfactorily obtained at the height of the song period, and but 
for the careful use of a stop-watch I would hardly feel justified 
in presenting them. Some individuals are better songsters than 
others, but all follow more or less closely the type I have 
endeavored to describe. The song is sometimes a softer and 
disjointed affair and this soliloquizing type is characteristic of 
the wane of the song period. 
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Besides the song, this Vireo has the scolding note already 
mentioned. It does not resemble the corresponding complaint 
note of olivaceus , but is almost exactly like the aggressive nasal 
mya of gilvvs, which has a suggestion of the katydid about it. It 
is usually rapidly repeated five or six times or intermitted and 
continued irregularly by series of from three to eight or more. 
Males and females both make use of it, raising the feathers of the 
crown into a crest at the same time so as to look quite angry. 
This is the first sound imitated by the young birds, though usually 
rendered by them one note at a time and in a rather ‘ scrapey ’ 
voice, while the approach of the food-laden parent will excite a 
chatter, marked chiefly by its incoherent rapidity. 

The other regular notes of the adults are the indescribable soft 
clickings and squeakings of which I have already spoken, a mine 
of low music intended as household gossip when the loud song is 
laid aside. These, as well as the scolding notes, are also inter- 
spersed in the intervals of the soliloquized song in which the 
male indulges when roving at will. 

It is evident that but one brood is raised in a season. I have 
seen young birds as early as July 7, comical little chaps largely 
bare skin and the promise of a tail. At this tender age they are 
unwilling to essay flight except when urged by anxious parents 
to make a clumsy, flying leap from one twig to another, but they 
are knowing enough to keep quiet when they hear a crashing in 
the bushes, and as they become older they lose no time in moving 
quickly away. I have found them in alder thickets or along 
some of the bushy cattle paths which end abruptly at steep walls 
of rock or lose themselves in small clearings. In fact I never 
could tell when or where I might run across the birds, young or 
old, but during the latter part of July, when the moult is in 
progress, it is almost impossible to find them anywhere. I asso- 
ciate them, however, with the alder patches where they wander 
loudly singing in early summer, softly warbling in midsummer, 
and becoming silent long before the chill of autumn has come. It 
could be said that the Philadelphia Vireo might well emulate his 
indefatigable relation, the Red-eye, whose song period extends day 
in and day out well into the fall, but our little friend undoubtedly 
knows well what he is about or he would not have successfully 
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hidden himself from the world for so many years. He is to 
be expected and should be looked for as a regular summer 
resident in many of the wilder regions of Canada. 


Plumage and Moult. 

1 here yet remains something to be said regarding the plumage 
and moult of the birds. On the accompanying plate is figured an 
adult male Vireo philadelphicus in breeding dress, contrasted with 
J v eo gilvus, the species it most resembles in plumage. It may be 
seen at a glance how much yellower philadelphicus is, a difference 
that holds in all plumages and at all seasons of the year. A 
more distinctive character, however, than color is found in the 
shoit first primary of gilvus, which is abortive and practically 
absent in philadelphicus , the former, therefore, having by actual 
count ten primaries, the latter apparently only nine. V. phila- 
delphicus in the spring is distinctly washed below with pale lemon 
yellow, which is deeper in the fall dress. When seen in the trees 
the birds may easily be mistaken for the small females of Vireo 
olivaceus , and they also bear a certain resemblance to Vireo belli , 
which western observers would do well to remember. 

My series of twenty-six specimens is an instructive one, con- 
taining as it does spring, summer and autumn birds, old as well 
as young. From among the latter I select the following as typical 
of the first or nestling plumage here described for the first time. 

J oung in first plumage ( $ juv. t No. 367°' Collection of J. Dwight, Jr., 
Tadousac, Quebec, July 13, 1S93): — Above, olive-brown, paler on the 
head, nape and rump. Below, pale primrose-yellow deeper on the flanks. 
Side of head, including the auriculars and superciliary stripe, buff-yellow; 
oibital ling faintly yellow; trace of dusky loral and post-ocular streak. 
Remiges (including coverts) and rectrices clove-brown narrowly edged 
externally with olive-green, brightest on the secondaries, becoming olive- 
gi ay at the apices of the primaries and secondaries and strongly tinged 
with brown on all the wing-coverts. Iris, deep hazel brown. Feet, pink- 
ish buff, drying to a dusky wood-brown. Bill, pale bistre, the lower 
mandible flesh tinged, drying to a yellowish raw umber-brown. 

The specimen is very young, the wing quills and their coverts 
only about one half grown, and the tail is barely sprouting. The 
yellow below serves to at once distinguish it from either gilvus or 
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olivaceus , both of which are silky white below at the same age. 
Other specimens in my series show the change of the young into 
autumn plumage, which is acquired, as in Vireo olivaceus , without 
moult of flight-feathers or tail. These remain, although the body- 
feathers begin to be replaced by new ones before the wings and 
tail have attained their full growth. The feathers retained are 
the primaries, their coverts, the secondaries, the tertiaries, and 
the rectrices, — all the rest of the plumage is evanescent and is 
renewed soon after the bird leaves the nest. A bird taken July 
28 has the wings and tail fully grown but the deciduous sheaths 
are still in place at the bases of the quills. The brown upper 
parts are mottled with the bright olive-green autumn feathers 
which have extensively replaced the others on the nape, back and 
rump, l’he forehead and sides of head show many new feathers. 

A yellow band below in strong contrast to the paler first plumage, 
has developed on the throat and shows faintly on the flanks beyond 
the forking of the' inferior feather tract. The new wing-coverts 
(except the primary coverts) are beginning to sprout. A bird 
taken August 4 is farther advanced. The sheaths of the quill 
feathers have disappeared ; the wing-coverts are nearly full 
grown ; and the new body plumage is nearly complete, only a few 
feathers still in their sheaths sprouting here and there. A bird of 
August 6 is almost entirely in fall dress, and others of August 15 
are still moulting a few auricular and abdominal feathers, while 
one of September 24 shows no trace whatever of the moult and is 
practically indistinguishable from the adult. Still, in average 
specimens the yellow below is a little richer and extends further 
over the abdomen and the bill is yellowish instead of blackish as 
in the adult. . 

Whether there is any spring moult in this species I am unable 
to say for I have seen no specimens taken at a time when it might 
be expected to occur, but the state of the plumage in spring birds 
indicates that there is none. The fall plumage of young and old 
is probably worn until the next annual moult, which begins towards 
the end of July. In spring specimens the amount of yellow is 
variable, although paler than in the fall, and the abrasion is not at * 
all marked, but this is to be expected in an arboreal species. A 
specimen of July 22 is the earliest one that shows signs of moult. 
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There are a few pin-point new feathers on the breast, the crown 
and the back; the ninth and eighth primaries have been replaced 
by new quills one quarter grown, the ninth slightly longer than 
the eighth, and the seventh barely shows as a minute follicle. 
Specimens taken later show the progress of the moult which is 
complete, body-feathers, wings and tail. There is considerable 
individual variation in the sequence of development of the feathers 
of the different tracts, but the development is pretty uniform on 
the whole and seems to radiate from various centres. The earliest 
new feathers appear on the breast, near the forking of the inferior 
feather-tract, and on the back in the interscapular region. The 
crown shortly begins to moult and the inner primary (the ninth 
by count) falls quickly followed by the eighth. The body 
plumage is quite rapidly renewed, the corresponding primaries of 
each wing slowly falling in pairs with their coverts so that the body 
plumage is largely renewed before the outer primaries fall. The 
wing-coverts begin to be renewed after the primaries begin to fall 
and are usually complete before the outer primaries are replaced. 
The outer members of the rows are the first to be moulted and 
this also applies to the tertiarieS which are completely renewed 
before the secondaries begin to fall. This occurs when only 
three or four of the old outer primaries remain, and the rectrices 
also fall at this stage, or a little before, beginning with the middle 
pair. The outer secondary of each wing falls first while the inner 
secondary and the alula are the last parts of the wing to be 
renewed. The renewal of the body plumage is usually very 
well under way before the moult is conspicuous in the wings, but 
the last traces of new growth are usually a few auricular and 
abdominal feathers and perhaps a few on the chin and scapular 
region. A bird of August 4 is particularly instructive. All that 
remains of the old dress are a few auricular, scapular and abdom- 
inal feathers of the body plumage, the outer pair of rectrices of the 
tail, the three outer primaries, their coverts, the alula, the five 
inner secondaries, and much of the lining of the wing. 

I have followed the moult with considerable detail because noth- 
ing has been known regarding it in this particular species, 
and it seems probable from the material I have handled that it is 
typical of all of our Vireos. 
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I have taken this opportunity of describing the unknown first 
plumage and I have exploited the birds themselves in a manner 
which I trust has been of interest to my readers. The Philadel- 
phia Vireos themselves, however, may think I have trespassed 
too much on my acquaintance with them. 
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237. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. — Regular migrant, not com- 
mon, May 11 to 24, and September 5 to 24; Mr. J. Hughes Samuel noted 
this vireo as abundant May 17, 1900. 


Birds of DeadEiver Begiou.Ms. F.H.G. 

35. Vireosylvia c/ilvus, (Warbling Vireo). This 
is another species which I include on the excel- 
« lent authority of my Farmington friend, Mr. 
Freeborn, who aided me greatly hy ins notes on 
the birds peculiar to the south portions of the 
counties, as my stay in that section was very brief, 
spending my time in the “up river country.” 

O.SsO. XI. Oot. 1B8Q. p. 145 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, *86, W. Faxon. 


44. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo.— C ommon near houses. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.150 


Wolfeboro^. H. June. 17-1887. 
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— _ olf ebor o , N..H. Jude. 184889. . 
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Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
' 86 , and June4-Aug. 1,’87. W. Faxon 


S3 . Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo.— A few in the village elms. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p. 1^2 


j.. _* iur«iilt,onboro,N.H 



at Centre Harbor in passing through. — Francis H. Allen, West Rox- 
bury , Mass. 


▲ok.YI.J*^, 1889. p. 70 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H, 




Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 


1864. 


1895. 




/ 




y cjf/vtrj: 

Yireo gilvus and Vikko flavifrons in Northern New Eng- 
land. — The opinion having been expressed in the Bulletin (Vol. I, p. 

73, Yol. II, p. 15), that the Yellow-throated and Warbling Yireos rarely 
occur in Northern New England, it may bo worthy of mention that my 
correspondents in Yermont (East Bethel, in the very heart of the Green 
Mountains, just north of the centre of the State) send me, with parent, 
one set of the eggs of the former ( Vireo flavifrons ), and no less than four 
sets of the latter ( Vireo gilvus ), and write me that they are quite common 
there. — T. M. Brewer, Boston , A/B.uU. N.O.O. 4,Oot.i 1879 , P- - 

Summer BdLs.Mt. Mansfield, Vtr. 

54. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. — A few heard in Stowe Valley. 

toy Arthur H. Hcrwell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p.843, 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 

Fij'eo gilvus fVieill.), Warbling Vireo. Sum- 
mer resident, tolerably common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p, i 4 o 


w d , Obs. near Sheffield. Berkshire 
<Sr, M«8. Ju*e 17-20. 38. W. Faxon 

J!. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo.— Common. 

Auk, VI. J&a. , 1889 . p. 45 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winohendon, Mass. Wru. Brewster 

JlAlO 

56. “ gilvus. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p. 389 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 38- July 16. W, Faxon 

astn W ilHams town aTd North IdTms'^d^ 0 ” 111011 " ^ 

never except near dwellings. " 86611 elsewhere > and 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p .102 
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Mass. ( near Concord'). 
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W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

June 25-30, 1889. 
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Three smg„'near the village; two in elms along one of 

77 U ^ 

the main streets. ; irhe^e-.in a chestnut in 'frh® pasture. 
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Ashby A single £>«&*•** singing in elms over the main 

village; none others heard in this region. 
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Birds of the Adirondack Rep-ion. 

42. Vireosylvia gilva ( Vieillot ) Cass In. Warbling Vireo. — Not 
common and only met with, so far as I am aware, about the borders of 
the great forest. 


Ball. N. O.O. G, Oct. 1881, P. 228 


Arrivals of Mig’y Birds, Spring-1886, 
Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Fame, Jr. 


May 9, Vireo gilvus, (527). Warbling Vireo. 


O.&O. XI. July. 1888. p.109 


CL- . *ht . £>. 

Vireo gilvus. Since recording the Warbling Vireo on Long Island, 
Sept. 16, 1895 (Auk, Vol. XIIT, 1896, p, 87), I have observed it every 
spring and summer near the same locality, namely, just south of Prospect 
Park near the Ocean Parkway. It probably nested here continuously, 
and in 1900 I observed the nest, which was in plain sight from the drive- 
way. Not only the nest but the bird upon it could be seen from the 
ground, and I repeatedly heard the bird and saw the articulating move- 
ments of the head and bill as it sang from the nest -while brooding. The 
nesting terminated successfully as far as I could determine, though later 
in the season I failed to visit the locality for a considerable interval. 
During the summer of 1901, no birds of this species occupied the locality 
referred to. 

Auk, XIX, April., 1902, p, /y%. 
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Warbling Vireo. Not common. 


E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 


Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.298 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs. Wm. Brewster. 


49. Vireo gilvus- 

Autumnal plumage : young female. Crown precisely as in spring 
adult ; interscapular region much more strongly tinged with olive-green. 
Primaries and secondaries tipped with ashy-white. Anal and abdominal 
regions silky-white. Best of under parts creamy-buff, lightest on throat 
and crissum, most pronounced on the pectoral region, and intensifying 
into rich, though dull, brownish-yellow on the sides. From a specimen 
in my collection, shot at Concord, Mass., September 12, 1877. 


Bull. N.9,0. 3, July, 1878. p. /S5~. 
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The Singing of Birds. E. P.Bieknell. 


Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. 

In favorable seasons this Vireo sings through May, June, July, 
and the first half of August. But, whether it be because of un- 
favorable conditions or from scarcity of birds, in some years its 
song is so interrupted in July that during most of the month 
singing is the exception rather than the rule. 

Singing may cease at any time during the first two weeks of 
August : later in the month the species is not often heard from, 
although I have a few dates of song in the third and fourth weeks. 
The true second song-period seems not to begin before the last 
days of the month, or September, when for a week or more the 
species may be generally in song. Latest dates for singing are 
September 14 and 18. 


Auk, I, July, 1884. p. 




Auk, XIII, Jan. , 1890, P p^Z , 

} Lv~i2fi ^ ctA) 



Vireo gilvus. — On the morning of Sept. 16, 1S95, while on the Boule- 
vard just bevond Prospect Park, Brooklyn, I was attracted by a sustained 
melodious warble, which for the moment I was unable to place, but which 
1 afterward remembered having been formerly fairly familiar with in 
New Jersey as the supposed song of the Warbling Vireo. I had never 
verified this supposition as it had always been heard in the shade trees of 
village streets. In this case the bird was in one of the outer of the four 
rows of shade trees which extend the length of the Boulevard. At my 
approach it Hew into one of a cross row of maple trees, about forty yards 
from that in which it had first been heard, where it was secured, it 
proved to be an adult male Warbling Vireo — a bird which on Long 
Island I had often searched and listened for in vain. For some reason, 
this bird on Long Island is either rare or often overlooked. The latter 
seems the less likely in that its song is very characteristic, as well as 
being one of the sweetest, and most apt to attract attention of all our 
singing birds. Its song is a refrain of trilled notes, varying up-hill and 
down in harmonious modulations, with only the merest pause between 
each effort of, it must be, twenty-five or thirty notes. 
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Curious Nest of the Warbling Vireo. 


All Oologists are acquainted with the or- 
dinary form of this Vireo’s nest. It is in- 
teresting to know that the bird sometimes 
departs from the usual manner of build- 
ing, and, incited probably by the spirit of 
progress, puts a roof on its house. The 
fact that there was such a nest in existence 



12. Vireo gilvus. AVarblirfg Vireo. In 
Missouri where I have taken a large number 
of this bird’s nests I have three records of the 
Cowbird’s eggs. One nest containing two 
eggs, and two containing one egg each. 


O.&O. XlV.Sept. 1889 p!34 


coming to my knowledge, I wrote to the 
possessor, Mr. H. M. Griswold of Tam- 
pico, HI., and received the following reply: 
“ I found the nest about two years ago 



while looking for Indigo Birds. 'As I 
passed along a row of soft Maples, I was 
attracted by the harsh, rasping sound, 



which the Warbling Vireo gives when dis- 
turbed. After lookiug about for some 
time, I saw a large bull snake, about three 
feet long, twined around a limb, some ten 
feet from the ground. A charge of shot 
brought dowu the snake with a live bird 
in its mouth, which it released as it fell. 
As the bird was strong and nearly full- 
grown, I climbed to where I could reach 
the nest, which was hanging from the ex- 
treme end of a long limb, and replaced it. 
After the bird had flown, I took the nest, 
which I send you by to-day’s mail.” 

The description of the nest is as fol- 
lows : Outside diameter, three and one- 
quarter inches by two and one-half inches 
deep ; cavity inside, two inches by one 
and one-half inches deep. The materials 
are of the ordinary sort, but very strongly 
put together. The nest is joined to a 
limb three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
by two sets of threads, and to a very 
small branch along its rim, being thus 
suspended in the crotch of the limb and 
the branch. At the end of the little 
branch, which is not quite three inches 
long, the fibres that twist in and out to 
form the rim of the uest are gathered to- 
gether, given a half turn, and then spread 
out like a fan, the intervening space being 
filled in closely with fine threads, making 
a cover just the size of the nest. This 
cover is hollowed upward about an inch, 
so as to be like a shallow cup inverted 
over the nest. The connecting threads 
act like a hinge and join the cover to the 
nest on the side away from the larger 
limb. A bird standing on the limb could 
lift the cover and it would fall again of its 
own weight as soon as the bird had passed 
under. Such a cover would screen the 
contained birds or eggs from the sight of 
passing birds of prey and furnish a very 
thorough protection from wind and rain. 
The query is, had the snake ever been up 
there before, as would seem to be indi- 
ted by there being but one young bird, 
and was the cover intended as a defense 
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